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NEW YORK LIFE 


enters a new field of service... 


GROUP INSURANCE 


GROUP EWS 
= 





Write today for this four-page 
folder outlining the group cover- 
ages offered by New York Life. Ad- 
dress your request to: Group 
Department, Room 1920, 51 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





New York Life has been a leader in the field of Ordinary 
Life Insurance for 106 years. Now this old and established 
company has entered a new field . . . Group Insurance. 

A number of leading American organizations have already 
placed their group insurance coverages with this company. 
They have been attracted by the New York Life’s 
modernized group contracts, low costs, and nationwide 
facilities for rendering a prompt claims service. 


The protection New York Life offers through this new 
service to its business clients includes: 


®@ Group Life Insurance. 


®@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Insurance. 


® Group Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time Due to 
Accident or Sickness. 


®@ Group Hospital, Surgical and Medical Expense 
Insurance with supplementary coverages for both 
employees and their dependents. 


To render prompt and efficient service in payment of 
claims, the New York Life maintains offices in principal 
cities in every State throughout the United States and 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
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_ Established in 1900 
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N THE past ten years great progress has been made 

by the life insurance business to provide more insur- 
ance for more people. A glance at the sales figures on 
page four and in former years will verify this. In the last 
decade we have seen a tremendous surge in education, 
not only among agents and agency heads but also among 
home office employees. The idea of giving new agents 
adequate training before sending them out is generally 
accepted as standard procedure by most progressive life 
companies. These same companies also back and recom- 
mend the Life Underwriter Training Council to carry 
agents from company training to C.L.U. courses. The 
latter in turn are attracting more candidates each year 
so that with the passing of time more and more life 
underwriters will be of professional calibre. In addi- 
tion, schools life Purdue and Southern Methodist make 
it possible for the agent to divide his time between 
classroom and field. 

In agency management there have likewise been sev- 
eral changes for the better. Schools conducted by the 
Agency Management Association have had to be ex- 
panded to try and take care of all who want to further 
their education. I-ven alumni groups have been meet- 
ing. From the Association have also come many excel- 
lent tools for those who run agencies, i.e., selection 
guides, how to manage an agency, etc. In the home 
offices employees have the opportunity and are urged to 
take courses in the Life Office Management Association 
covering practically all phases of internal operation. 
The number so doing has increased substantially during 
the last decade. In short the amount of initiative, 
ability and work that have and are going into providing 
better means of distributing life insurance is tremendous. 

life insurance in essence is money for future delivery. 
What affects money therefore affects life insurance. 
Most people are aware that our money, like the old 
gray mare, “ain’t what it used to be,” or paraphrasing 
Douglas MacArthur, “the dollar never dies but it is 
slowly fading away.” Few people, however, fully realize 
just how bad the situation is. Dr. Walter E. Spahr, 
Professor of Economics at New York University, re- 
cently filled this gap. “If the figures for total life 
insurance in effect in 1932, 1939 and August, 1951 
were adjusted to the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 1926, the purchasing power of the insurance in effect 
\ugust, 1951 was below that for both 1939 and 1932.” 
\pparently the life insurance business is on a tread- 
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mill. Looking at this overall picture one begins to 
wonder if some of the emphasis, initiative and work on 
distribution should not be shifted over to maintaining 
the quality of the product—money for future delivery. 
It is easy to say that the business has done a great 
deal to curtail inflation. The Institute has run some 
well conceived campaigns; a few companies have like- 
wise acted. Furthermore, many in the business will 
say with conviction based on past experience that the 
quality of our money is a governmental matter. These 
explanations are good as far as they go. In this coun- 
try, however, most people who buy something look to 
the seller to see that what they buy provides what is 
advertised. The automobile manufacturer offers pleas- 
ant, economical transportation; the farmer provides 
sweet milk and cream, etc., ad infinitum. Each stands 
behind his product. 

People buying life insurance buy security in terms 
of what the policy proceeds will purchase in the market 
place. Those who purchased such security years ago 
are finding that today they are not getting as much as 
expected. Being human, their reaction is probably the 
same as when they get a poor automobile, sour milk, 
or what you will. They blame the seller. The seller 
in this instance is not primarily at fault but that probably 
won't change public opinion. 

Life insurance companies and banks today constitute 
our major financial institutions. Since their business 
is dealing in money, the public looks to them more than 
any other private organizations for help during these 
days of inflation. Well over half our population are 
either life insurance policyholders or depositors in banks, 
or both. Every one of them is suffering from this finan- 
cial disease. Most measures suggested so far may 
alleviate the fever of the patient but they won't cure 
the disease. This disease, common in war time, got 
under way just a decade ago. Instead of disappearing 
shortly after the war it has become worse. If it is to 
be cured, it will be necessary to treat the disease rather 
than the symptoms. 

Valentine Howell, president of the Society of Actu- 
aries, in his address before that body recently, said: 
“Take a five dollar bill out of your pocket . on the 
back it says ‘The United States of America will pay 
to the bearer on demand five dollars!’ Now isn’t that 
silly? It is five dollars isn’t it? What are they going 
to give you in exchange for it?” Therein is one of the 
basic causes of malignant inflation. Our money has been 
floating since it was set adrift from gold in 1934. It 
probably will not get any better until it is once again 
tied to gold and control of the purse strings rests in 
the hands of the people rather than the politicians. 
According to trustee standards of yesteryears, entering 
the political arena to try and restore the gold standard 
would not be a proper function. Conditions change, 
however, and to keep virile institutions should do like- 
wise. The magnificent job of distribution in the last 10 
years and the comparable job which will be performed in 
the years ahead should not be tarnished with an inferior 
product, 
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The Doctor looks at Diabetes 


It is estimated that there are one million 
people in our country who have diabetes... 


Their chances of living happy, useful lives are better 
today than ever before. In fact, life expectancy for the 
average diabetic is now double what it was before the 
discovery of insulin. 


Moreover, the outlook for still further gains against 
this disease is good, as medical science is constantly 
improving the treatment for diabetes. New types of 
insulin, for example, have made possible better control 
of this condition. Hope for future progress lies in cur- 
rent research on insulin and on utilization of food by 
the body. 


Doctors say, however, that successful control of 
diabetes more than ever depends largely upon the 
diabetic himself, who must understand his disease in 
order to learn to live with it. Above all, he must co- 
operate closely and faithfully with his physician in 
keeping insulin, diet, and exercise in correct balance. 


Today, the patient who carefully follows the doctor’s 
instructions about these three essentials of treatment 
—as well as other measures to maintain good health— 
can usually look forward to many years of happy living. 


However, there are a great many people 
in our country who have diabetes, 
but do not know it... 


This is because the disease usually causes no obvious 
early symptoms. Yet detection is easier today than 
ever before. For instance, it is now possible for anyone 
to make a simple test at home to detect sugar in the 
urine—one of the signs of diabetes. 


This test is also a routine part of most medical exam- 
inations. If the test is positive, the doctor can then 
make additional tests to determine whether the pres- 
ence of sugar is due to diabetes or some other condition. 


Authorities urge everyone—particularly those who 
are middle-aged, overweight, or who have diabetes in the 
family—to have a check-up for diabetes included in 
regular physical examinations. In this way, the disease 
can be discovered early when the chances of successful 
control are best—often by diet alone. It is especially 
important for those who are overweight to be on guard 
against this disease, as studies show that 85 percent of 
diabetics over age 40 were moderately or markedly 
overweight before the onset of the disease. 








Doctors stress the importance of 
learning the symptoms of this disease. 
They are: excessive hunger, excessive 
thirst, excessive urination, continual 
fatigue, and loss of weight. Although 
these symptoms may indicate well- 
established diabetes, prompt and proper 
treatment can usually bring it under 
control. Indeed, many patients live as 
long with diabetes as they would be 
expected to live without it. 


(A MUTUAL 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance ‘| 


? Company 


1 Mapison Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metro- 
politan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in excess of 32,000,000 in- 
cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s, American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CATALYST 


American Life Conuention 


CHARLES 


G. TAYLOR, JR. 


President, Metropolitan Life 


ERHAPS the title of this ad- 

dress calls for an apology to 

the chemists, but a fundamental 
concept of catalysis, which is the 
speeding up of a chemical reaction, 
seems to justify its use for the 
theme to which this talk will be 
directed. Certainly the speeding up 
of life insurance development which 
has been realized was because there 
was and is an American Life Con- 
vention. 

The outstanding contribution of 
the Convention to life insurance de- 
velopment has been the encourage- 
ment and help it gave to those 
organizing and managing new life 
insurance companies, which has re- 
sulted in the great growth that has 
occurred during the first half of this 
century in the number of legal re- 
serve life insurance companies en- 
gaged in the life insurance business 
in the United States. Large com- 
panies and small, young and old 
alike, should and do welcome this 
truly American achievement and re- 
joice in the hardiness of spirit and 
the splendid vision of those who have 
devoted their energies to this task. 


1900 


\t the end of 1900 there were 
only 77 legal reserve companies in 
the United States, and 48% of the 
total were located in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. By 
1905, when the American Life Con- 
vention was organized, this number 
had grown to 132; and every year 
until 1913 there were increases in 
the number of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies which brought 
the total to 270. Then there was a 
decline in number to 246 in 1918, 
but then a vigorous resurgence which 
lasted for many years. (There are 
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now more than 500 legal reserve 
companies in the United States.) 
These companies, no matter what 
their size, required good executive 
management. Broadly trained ex- 
ecutives in large numbers were not 
to be found for the rapidly increas- 
ing number of companies. They had 
to be developed generally within the 
companies. In fact, business gen- 
erally had not adopted the concept 
of executive training and schools for 
the purpose which exist today. The 
American Life Convention furnished 
a medium through which the forma- 
tion of friendships among those new 
life insurance executives, the discus- 
sion of common problems and the 
exchange of ideas aided immeasur- 
ably in the development of executive 
talent. The men of this group have 
given a most commendable account 
of their stewardship. 


Insignificant 


The executive sessions of the 
American Life Convention were in- 
teresting, informative and educa- 
tional. They were most valuable 
supplements to the formal sessions 
in the matter of executive develop- 
ments in the early days. We do not 
have executive sessions of that type 
today. The size of our membership 
makes it quite impossible. All sorts 
of problems were discussed in those 
sessions. Some of the most intimate 
problems of the business were given 
a complete airing. The ethics of the 
business was often an important sub- 
ject of these sessions, particularly 
the raiding of agents and staffs. One 
amusing incident that illustrates the 
frankness of these discussions oc- 
curred in one of our Western cities. 
After a complaint by a company offi- 
cer concerning a somewhat insig- 


nificant flirtation of another company 
with one of his employees, a large 
and gracious man from a small West- 
ern company came hesitantly to the 
platform. At that time mergers were 
being sought aggressively by several 
groups and secret purchases of stock 
contracts not infrequent. We will 
call the man John. John was un- 
used to speaking on his feet and he 
was evidently somewhat embar- 
rassed, but he had something on his 
chest that he had to get off. He said 
something like this: “I have heard 
discussed this problem of raiding 
staffs. It seems insignificant to me. 
Out West we have a saying— You 
can say what you please if you smile.’ 
And I want you to observe that I 
am smiling. I just want to say there 
is one man here who tried to steal my 
whole damn company.” There was 
no discussion of the incident but at 
breakfast the next morning this gen- 
tleman and several others were at 
a table when one of the group said: 
“John, were you talking about me 
last night?” Whereupon John 
promptly responded “You're damn 
right I was.” It was in this at- 
mosphere of outspoken frankness 
that many now prominent execu- 
tives were working out their prob- 
lems. 


Small Company Champion 


At its beginning and for many 
years, the Convention limited its 
membership to the younger and 
smaller companies and, as we look 
back upon the lusty growth of the 
business, this decision was indeed 
fortunate. 

Some of those who had long been 
in the life insutance field looked 
askance at thesé newcomers who 


(Continued on page 64) 
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No weak positions on this team. 


Fred S. has shown them all how to reach their goals— 
whether that goal is a paid-off mortgage—a care-free old 
age—or a college education for the kids. 

It’s not surprising that Fred is one of the most respected 
men in town. His friends and neighbors know he can line 
up a perfect defense against troubles—or help them plan 
a drive to realize their hopes. 

Thanks to Fred’s coaching—scores of men in his town 
have security and freedom from worry. Good friend, good 
neighbor, good citizen—he serves his community well. 
He’s proud to be an Equitable man...and you may be sure 
the Equitable Society is proud of him! 


* * * 






One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 





THOMAS.!. 


Fred S. coaches a 


every play is a touchdown play 


THE, EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


A 
LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime- 
prevention broadcasts from the files of the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation...another public- 
service contribution sponsored in his community 
by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


PARKINSON, President + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y: 
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NOMIC POWER OVERRATED 


HAVE a dog that has 
negatively conditioned to 
word “bath.” ‘ 


been 

the 
“Bath” has become 
a very evil word to him. No matter 
how pleasantly you say it, he takes 
off and crawls under the bed. 

In the same way, “power,” and 
especially “economic power,” has, in 
our democracy, come to be one of 
the worst handles you can hang onto 
aman or an institution. The conno- 
tation is that of a sort of super- 
racket. We think of Hitler and 
Stalin, and “‘malefactors of great 
wealth.” 

Consequently, when Mr. A. A. 
Berle says that the life companies 
are “great institutions” with “enor- 
mous capital funds” and that a small 
group of their executives have power 
in their hands to determine the long- 
term interest rate, he knows very 
well that he is telling us, “How 
would you like a bath,” and he hopes 
that we are going to hide under the 
bed. 


Don't Be Deceived 


And don’t be deceived when he 
says that, individually, company exe- 
cutives are good Joes living a simple 
life on what the tax-gatherer leaves 
them out of their salaries. That 
kind of thing is standard technique 
intended to give the impression of 
balanced judgment, and, “looking 
on both sides of the question.” But 
statements like his are all the more 
harmful because they imply evil 
rather than make a direct accusation. 

Now, I realize that we 
actuaries, not economists. 


are 
We are, 
however, at least observers and con- 
sultants in company policy matters. 
When a responsible ex-public official 
like Mr. Berle, in a recent speech 
before the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion, accuses our executives of being 
in . position to determine interest 
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VALENTINE HOWELL 
Vice President Prudential and 
President Society of Actuaries 


rates in the United States, it must 
be a matter of concern to actuaries 
as well as to others in the industry. 

First, let me give you a brief 
resumé of the financial history of 
the past years, as seen from the 
inside of a life insurance company ; 
what I might call a germ’s-eye view 
of things. 


My first recollection starts with 
those same gray days in 1932-1933 
that Mr. Berle talks about. At that 
time, Ed (Paddlefoot) Duffield, then 
President of the Prudential, asked a 
young actuary and a young invest- 
ment man to figure out, on the basis 
of the then current rates of loan and 
surrender of policies, how long there 
was going to be any Prudential. 
We came back with an answer. I 
think it was to the effect that the 
Prudential had an expected after- 
lifetime of 4 years and 37 weeks. 
Mr. Duffield looked at the calcula- 
tion thoughtfully and sealed it up 
in an envelope. He put it in his 
safe. So far as I know, it was never 
afterward seen by human eye. 


For some time after that, we 
worried rather acutely as to whether 
we had enough available cash to 
meet requirements. Perhaps this 
was the time when John Maynard 
Keynes was theorizing that, to the 
investor, liquidity of investments 
might be a more important factor 
than interest yields. Right then, it 
sure was. This was also the time 
when the government took control 
over money and credit, and hence, 
potential control over the long-term 
interest rate. 


Fixed at 2!/°/, 


Easy money conditions continued 
for a period of years. We worried 
because we had ever climbing. cash 
balances and couldn’t get them in- 
vested. The interest rate dropped 
down and down, and so did policy- 
holders’ dividends. We acquired 
considerable property we didn't 
want, and some companies found 
themselves in the hotel business. 

Demand for money picked up with 
the onset of the war abroad. But as 
the supply of money for investment 
was still in excess of the demand, 
there was little change in interest 
rates. Then came our own entrance 
into the war, and the government’s 
control over credit and currency be- 
came effective. Interest rates were 
fixed at 2% per cent for long-term 
bonds. This was then a rate that 
was fair to the investor and the 
taxpayer alike. The bond issues 
were so large that a higher rate 
would have had little effect in divert- 
ing them to non-inflationary chan- 
nels. 

The companies, and particularly 
the large companies, bought great 
slugs of government bonds, and 
stopped worrying about their cash 
balances. This was patriotic of them, 
but there were also reasons other 

(Continued on the next page) 











Economic Power—Continued 


than patriotism. Private investments 
were as scarce as ever, Also, a very 
powerful motive was the distrust of 
any credit except that of the govern- 
ment. The directors of many of the 
companies approached an investment 
on the basis of 10 points for security 
to one point for yield. One large 
company emerged from this period 
with government bonds _ totalling 
nearly 60 per cent of its assets. 


New Fields 


The nation came out of the war 
still in a 2% per cent frame of mind. 
Pre-depression bonds, issued at 
higher rates of interest, were re- 
funded in great quantities. The 
administration was undoubtedly pre- 
pared to support the prices of its 
securities in order to maintain low 
interest rates, but the strain on it 
was slight. Basic interest rates did 
not climb very far above a 2% per 
cent riskless basis for two or three 
years. So far, Rounds 1, 2 and 3 
had gone to the government without 
the necessity of raising a glove. The 
policyholders were beginning to 
show nasty bruises in the pocketbook 
area. 

At the end of the period, however, 
the companies began to get out into 
the suburbs and the grass-root areas 
and ask the natives how they would 
like to buy a new tractor or a new 
house, on the cuff. Or, “How would 
you like to put up a new apartment 
house free of rent control?” Or, 
“Could we help you build that fac- 
tory?” The answer was often “Yes.” 
In other words, encouraged by basic 
needs for capital and by the sales 
methods of the lenders, the invest- 
ment demand at last picked up. Due 
to this investment demand, the in- 
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terest rate nioved upward. The 
companies found themselves not only 
able to invest their current funds, 
but in a position to sell their 2 and 
2% per cent government bonds and 
put the money in 314 and 3% per 
cent investments. 


Initial Conflict 


Now, for the first time, the admin- 
istration’s policy of low interest rates 
came into real conflict with the law 
of supply and demand. And now, 
also, approaches the time when Mr. 

Serle says the life companies took 
over control of the long-term interest 
rate. His assertion is dramatic, but 
untrue, 

In 1932 the government passed 
legislation the Federal 
banking system to 
money based on its holdings of gov- 
ernment securities : ‘Take a five dollar 
bill out of your pocket. Ten to one, 
it is a Federal Reserve Note. 
what it says on the black side. It 
says, “The United States of America 
will pay to the bearer on demand five 
dollars.” Now isn’t that silly? It ts 
five dollars, isn’t it? What are they 
going to give you in exchange for it ? 

Two years later, the government 
exercised its power to alter the ratio 
between the United States dollar and 
a given weight of gold. Since that 
time, the government’s control over 
the supply of money and credit, and 
hence over the interest rate, has 
been absolute. 

Why do I say “and hence over the 


interest rate” ? 


enabling 


reserve issue 


Read 


Supply and Demand 


Interest rates are determined, like 
other prices, by supply and demand. 
If the supply of funds for loan pur- 
poses remains constant, an increas- 
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ing demand for such funds has the 
effect of raising the interest rate, 
But when the supply of money and 
credit can be expanded indefinitely 
by the government, as at present, the 
supply can always be made to exceed 
the demand for money. Then com- 
petition for available investments 
develops, and the interest rate starts 
Cownwards. 






The principal method by which 
the government controls the supply 
of money, and hence the interest rate, 
is through the operations of the 
Federal Open Market Committee 
When the Federal reserve banks buy 
government securities in the open 
market, they pay for them in cash 
bank credit. This payment is 
available to the seller for other in- 
But the government 
bonds bought by the reserve banks 
also form the basis of further credits 
or of currency issues and this new 
with the old to 
drive down the interest rate. Also, 
if new are 


or 


Vestments. 


money competes 


government issues not 
marketable because the coupon rate 
is too low, they will be taken up by 
the and still 
currency or credit will result. 

Thus, as long as there are govern- 
for the 
reserve banks to buy, and as long 
the Federal banks 
continue to print their own money— 
and at present there is no practical 
limit to either of these factors—the 
Federal government can set. the 
interest rate at whatever figure it 


reserve banks more 


ment securities Federal 


as reserve Cal 


chooses. The administration might 
experiment with an interest rate of 
This, | would _ be 
equivalent to issuing legal tender 
money directly. I don’t know that 
the issue of printing press money is 
unthinkable in the United States 
Perhaps it is just a socially undesir- 
able habit. It is like the man who 
brings his own poker chips to the 
party. Nobody seems to be hurt by 
it—until the time comes to settle up 


zero. assume, 


Inflationary 


How do the life insurance com- 
panies get into the picture? In the 
first place they constitute large ac- 
cumulations of capital. According to 
Mr. Berle, they are growing faster 
than the rest of the economy. Actu- 
ally, they are not. 
than life insurance, have increased 
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at a faster rate over the past twenty 
years than have the assets of the 
life insurance companies. Also, over 
the same period, the big insurance 
companies have lagged somewhat 
behind the others in growth. 

But without respect to size, all 
investors, including the heads of 
savings institutions and insurance 
companies, desire higher interest 
rates and are apprehensive of con- 
tinued inflation. Their reactions will 
normally all be alike because they are 
all governed by the same motives. 
They will, therefore, do their best to 
persuade the administration of the 
wisdom of financing the present de- 
fense effort on an interest basis 
higher than 2% per cent. They 
will point out that financial condi- 
tions today are the antithesis of those 
at the outset of World War Il. They 
will point out that interest rates can 
be held down to 2% per cent only 
by increasing the supply of money ; 


and that such an increase under 
present conditions would be infla- 
tionary. They will point out that 


those living in whole or in part on 
investment incomes are the forgotten 
men and women, bedevilled by lower 
incomes and prices twice as high as 
those at the beginning of World 
War Il. In a word, they will ask 
the administration to permit the in- 
terest rate to rise to a point somie- 
where between the level it is now 
seeking, and the inflexible 2% per 
cent at which it has been maintained. 


Realism Needed 


But where is the compulsion on 
the part of the life insurance execu- 
tives? Where is that “control” that 
Mr. Berle speaks about? Suppose, 
in spite of the so-called economic 
power of the companies, the admin- 
istration had decided to maintain the 
2% per cent long-term rate through 
continued purchases of its 2% per 
cent bonds at par. In such case the 
companies and other institutional in- 
vestors would sell government bonds 
to the Federal reserve banks and 
invest the proceeds at more attractive 
rates. But the bonds coming into the 
reserve banks would immediately 
form the basis of additional funds 
seeking investment. These funds 
would inject new money into the 
economy in addition to the normal 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Business Life Insurance is Simple! 


© We can tell you what the secret is and 


how to make it work for you. 


® We have insurance contracts to fit the 
plans that will result; standard and sub- 


standard; high amount limits. 
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Take a Number 
from 10 to 50 


Take ANY NUMBER from 10 to 50, so long as 
it represents the number of years the client’s 
family will need monthly income. 


Is it 17, 23, 372 Never mind. Occidental will 
write its Family Income plan for that exact num- 
ber of years. Our Family Income pays monthly 
benefits to the selected age of the beneficiary. 


And we'll put it on any Life, Endowment or 
Term policy that continues or renews as long 
as the income period. Or we'll write it without 
a basic policy. (We call it Income Protection in 
this form.) 


Why not make programming easier this way? 


<x 
Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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Question of Whether the Insured Died 
as the Direct Result, Independently of 
All Other Causes, of Bodily Injuries 
Caused Solely by External Violent and 
Accidental Means, and Not as a 
Result of Self-Destruction 


The insured had taken out two 
insurance policies with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
which two policies both provided 
that the beneficiary would receive an 
additional sum equal to the face 
amount of the policy in the event of 
death by accidental means. 

The insured was a married man 
and had two children, 5 and 6 years 
of age, and operated a filling station 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He had been 
discharged from the army suffering 
from thrombophlebitis of the leg 
which continued until the time of his 
death. He was also having financial 
difficulties. However, there was 
testimony that on the morning of his 
death he was in a cheerful state of 
mind and arrived at his place of 
business and was last seen opening 
and reading his mail. An employee 
of the filling station heard a shot 
shortly after the insured reached the 
office and found that the insured had 
been shot through the left chest with 
his own revolver which resulted in 
his death shortly thereafter. The 
jury returned a verdict for the in- 
surance company, and the plaintiff 
has appealed. 

lhe Ohio Supreme Court reversed 

e trial court and remanded the case 
lor further proceedings. The Su- 
preme Court based this upon the fact 
that the coroner’s report was ad- 

itted in evidence, which showed on 
i's face that the insured had, in the 
opinion of the coroner, committed 

licide. The plaintiff claims that this 
s erroneous as the opinion of the 
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y ©. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


coroner is not admissible under the 
circumstances, 

The court says that the record of 
the coroner, as well as the certificate 
of death, were admissible in evidence 
only as to the facts therein contained 
and an opinion or conclusion based 
upon certain facts by the coroner 
was not admissible. 

Under the state of the evidence in 
the present case, the court said that 
about the only support for the plain- 
tiff’s position was the presumption 
against suicide, and that there was 
a serious question as to whether or 
not this presumption was overcome 
as a matter of law by evidence. The 
fact that the coroner's report was ad- 
mitted in evidence, showing that the 
insured’s death was the result of 
suicide in his opinion, adversely af- 
fected what, if anything, remained of 
the efficiency of the presumption in 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





the plaintiff's favor. The plaintiff is 
not bound by the coroner’s report 
and death certificate, which were 
furnished to defendant as a part of 
the proof of the insured’s death. 
They were not admissions against 
interest by the plaintiff. 

The court therefore reversed and 
remanded the case for further pro- 
ceeding in accodance with the opin- 
ion. #14 CCH Life Cases 1075. 
Ohio Supreme Court No. 32,464— 
July 11, 1951. 

Counsel : 

R. Edward Tepe, 
Kiely, for appellant. 
Marble & Vordenberg, for Ap- 
pellee. 


John A. 
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The Legality of a Nevada Proxy 
Marriage ls Construed by the United 
States Court of Appeals 


An action in the nature of an in- 
terpleader was instituted in Federal 
Court for the purpose of determin- 
ing which claimant was entitled to 
the proceeds of a National Service 
Life Insurance policy. One claimant 
was the widow of the late William 
J. Barrons, the insured, and the 
other claimant was the father of ‘the 
deceased. 

In April of 1944 the insured 
learned that the present beneficiary, 
his widow, on this policy was preg- 
nant. He was not then married to 
her and, upon learning this condition 
arranged with the Red Cross to per- 
form a proxy marriage ceremony in 
Nevada. At the time he learned 
of this he was in Africa with the 
armed forces and the beneficiary of 
the policy was in California. The 
Red Cross arranged for a proxy 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


marriage to be performed and a rep- 
resentative of that organization, to- 
gether with the beneficiary, appeared 
in Nevada, and the ceremony was 
performed by a licensed minister. 
After the proxy marriage, the in- 
sured changed the beneficiary of the 
National Life Service insurance pol- 
icy held by him to the beneficiary, 
naming her as his wife. 

The imsured lived but one week 
after the ceremony was performed, 
having been killed in action in 
Africa. 

The regulations of National Serv- 
ice Life provide that the validity of 


the marriage shall be determined ac- 
cording to the law of the place where 
the parties resided at the time of the 
marriage. At the time of the cere- 
mony, the parties to the marriage 
were subject to military orders, one 
stationed in California and the other 
in Africa. In civilian life the bene- 
ficiary had maintained her residence 
in Texas and the deceased in Cali- 
fornia. Therefore, the controlling 
law is that of California or Texas, 
which are the same. 

The father asserted that the regu- 
lation above set out requires that the 
marriage be considered invalid be- 
cause it was not authorised by the 
laws of the state of residence even 
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Q. Please define old bachelors? 





Sum friend told Jobn to travel, 

Twelve miles on the bump each day, 
Before be et enny breakfast, 

And not loiter upon the way. 
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RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual 
Insured Savings Plan 

SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 
Union Mutual Non-Can S$ & A 
‘Income Tax Time - review of 
business reveals need for <2 
Business Insurance 


SPRING - renewed vitality for 


Union Mutual representatives never go 
unprepared. Year after year they work 
steadily to their goals, fortified with prac- 
tical, down-to-earth sales train- 7 A= 
ing. In Home Office and field Gy 
schools,* the Union Mutual 





selling Union Mutual Preferred 
Ris 


Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 


WEDDINGS - Need for i 
Family Income ays) 
VACATIONS - Reterement — 
Plans provide future vacations 


Back to work - ideal Program- 
ming time 
SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union 
Mutual Juvenile Insurance 
New Homes ready - Mortgage 
Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine 
Xmas gifts for employees 
XMAS - Let the season @ 
Merrie 
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man learns plain facts in a downeast way 
about all forms of Life and Non-Can pro- 
tection — and how to promote them 
profitably. New representatives are ra- 
pidly given a sound footing in advanced 
gE= forms of selling — business 
“= insurance, programming, es- 

‘= tate analysis and planning. 

At all times Union Mutual men are sup- 
ported by complete sales kits, thee $e 
most modern in the business. <°* £8. 


*UM representatives have the benefit of 
three training courses — namely, Intro- 
ductory Training Course. 

School — Part I and Advanced School 
— Part Il. 
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though its validity would be recog. 
nized in the state of residence. Both 
the laws of Texas and California as 
to marriage state that if the marriage 
was valid in the state where it was 
celebrated, and unless it collides with 
some strong public policy of the state 
of residence, it will be recognized, 
Hence the problem for the court to 
decide in this instant case was 
whether or not a proxy marriage is 
valid in Nevada. The court then re- 
viewed the Nevada marriage laws 
which provide in part that the parties 
shall declare in the presence of the 
minister that they take each other as 
husband and wife. The laws of 
Nevada also provide that consent 
alone will not constitute marriage but 
must be followed by solemnization 
as authorized and provided by the 
statute. The Nevada statutes are 
not explicit on the point of whether 
or not an agent can consent for the 
person. The father brought up the 
point that proxy marriages do not 
adequately protect the public interest 
as the consent of both parties is not 
assured at the time of the ceremony. 
It is possible, he stated, that the ab- 
sent party might desire to revoke the 
authority given the agent to accept 
the spouse as husband or wife prior 
to the ceremony, and such revocation 
could not be communicated until 
after the ceremony. The court stated 
however that the likelihood of this 
with such modern developments in 
communications is not sufficiently 
substantial to render proxy mar- 
riages questionable and at variance 
with marriage laws of Nevada. 

The court concluded that the lack 
of personal appearance at the cere- 
mony might possibly be a defect but 
it is not a first class defect. The 
most that can be said of it is that it 
renders a marriage voidable, and 
since the marriage under attack has 
not been annulled and the husband is 
deceased, the beneficiary is deemed 
to be the widow and the father has 
no standing to attack it. 14 CCH 
Life “Cases 1099—United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. No. 12,794, July 23, 1951. 

Counsel : 

Gordon W. Mallatratt, San 
Francisco, California, for Ap- 
pellant. 

Oran W. Palmer, Johnston, 
Baker & Palmer, Bakersfiel:, 
California, for Appellees. 
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N.A.L.U. OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Standing: Charles E. Cleeton, C.L.U., newly elected president; on his right, Benjamin 
Woodson, C.L.U., managing director; John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., immediate past 
president and Osborne Bethea, treasurer; on Mr. Cleeton's left, David B. Fluegelman, 
C.L.U., vice president and John D. Marsh, C.L.U., secretary. Eunice C. Bush, first and 
only woman ever elected trustee, appears at far right. 


OR the first time since 1924 
i, National Association of Life 
Underwriters held their annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Calif. To 
many Easterners making their first 
trip to the City of Angels it was 
somewhat of a surprise to find that 
Hollywood is only a small part of 
Los Angeles. The “land of make 
believe” is being dwarfed by increas- 
ing industry and commerce. In view 
of the size of the coastal metropolis 

some 65 miles from north to south 
and nearly 30 miles from east to 
west, it was not unusual to learn 
that two-thirds of California’s 6,- 
000,000 population reside in Los An- 
geles County. 


Attendance Down 


Due to the distance involved, at- 
tendance was off considerably com- 
pared with Washington, D. C. last 
year. Of the estimated 1,800 who 
registered, nearly half came from 
California. Unlike many other con- 
ventions, wives and children were 
much more numerous. To some it 
Was a combination of vacation and 


Metropolitan Dinner, Cocoanut 
Grove, Ambassador Hotel. 
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work. Those who do the work and 
make the organization function effec- 
tively were on hand early and did 
their usual competent job. Those 
in California who spared no effort 
to make the gathering a success de- 
serve a note of appreciation for their 
efforts. 

Perhaps one of the most impres- 
sive affairs in connection with the 
meeting was the dinner given by 
Metropolitan Life in honor of out- 
going president Moynahan. By a 
coincidence, the occasion also marked 
the 50th anniversary (within 1 day) 
of the time the weekly premium busi- 
ness of the Pacific Mutual was pur- 
chased by Metropolitan. Leroy Lin- 
coln, chairman of the board, pre- 
sided and gave many people their 
first opportunity to hear one of the 
best extemporaneous speakers in the 
life insurance business. Mr. Lincoln 
“brought down the house” on several 
occasions with his dry wit and 
humor. 

At the dinner were representatives 
from most of the companies attend- 
ing the convention, as well as local 
life insurance and business officials, 
including Insurance Commissioner 
Maloney of California. Practically 
everyone there agreed it was a 
memorable night and a_ suitable 
tribute to retiring president Moy- 
nahan. 

Another highlight in a humorous 
vein was the show put on by Bob 
Hope in the Biltmore Ball Room. 
All N.A.L.U. members learned then 
and there that new president Chuck 
Cleeton is not only a top grade life 


insurance man but can also hold his 
own in repartee. He did better than 
most who try to match wits with the 
Hollywood fun man.’ 


New Officers 


New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Charles E. Cleeton, C.L.U., 
Occidental, Los Angeles, Calif., suc- 
ceeding John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., 
Metropolitan ; vice president, David 
B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., Northwest- 
ern Mutual, N.Y.C.; secretary, John 
D. Marsh, C.L.U., Lincoln National, 
Washington, D. C. Trustees elected 
were: Eunice C. Bush, Mutual Life, 
Baton Rouge; Stanley C. Collins, 
C.L.U., Metropolitan, Buffalo; Wil- 
liam D. Davidson, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; Winston Emerick, 
New England Mutual, Johnstown, 
Pa.; M. W. Peterson, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Charlotte, N. C.; Harry J. 
Syphus, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


James E. Shelton, president, Security- 
First National; Oscar A. Tripet, presi- 
dent, L.A. Chamber of Commerce;. J. 
Francis A. Mcintyre, Archbishop of 
L.A.¢ John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., Man- 
ager, Metropolitan & President of 
NALU; Leroy A. Lincoln, Chairman of 
Board, Metropolitan. 
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O DISCUSS the insurabil- 
ity of diabetics, it is neces- 
sary first to define the dis- 

ease. 

Diabetes is an inheritable, con- 
stitutional disease, of unknown 
cause, characterized by the failure 
of the body tissues to burn carbo- 
hydrates at a normal rate. The 
disturbance, which has as its most 
important factor a deficiency of in- 
sulin, manifests itself in an excess 
of sugar in the blood (hypergly- 
cemia), presence of sugar in the, 
urine (glycosuria), and, in more 
advanced stages, coma (unconscious- 
ness), with symptoms of intense 
thirst and hunger, weakness and 
loss of weight. The disease may be 
further attended in later life by 
degenerative changes, such as ar- 
teriosclerosis, (hardening of the 
arteries) cataract and neuritis. 


Appraisal 


Appraisal of the diabetic for life 
insurance requires information con- 
cerning many pertinent factors, be- 
fore a policy can be issued. The 
medical underwriter, as in clinical 
practice, must develop a history of 
how long an applicant has been a 
diabetic, duration of treatment, 
whether the disease is under control 
either by diet or insulin. Does the 
diabetic religiously follow the pre- 
scribed diet; or has the applicant 
altered the diet ? Does he use insulin 
intelligently ? 

The medical underwriter must 
have information regarding the diet, 
such as the daily amount of protein, 
fat and carbohydrate. He must also 
know the type and amount of in- 
sulin. The majority of diabetic vic- 
tims are usually well informed about 
their condition and how to manage 
their daily diet. Those who have 
this knowledge and insight of their 
disease can be better evaluated as 
insurable risks by the medical under- 
writer. 

Information from attending phy- 
sicians giving a history of two or 
more episodes of diabetic coma, or 
frequent insulin shock reactions, re- 
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JAMES H. READY, M.D. 
Medical Director, 
General American Life 





This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Dr. James H. Ready, 
on the fundamental problems en- 
countered in medical underwriting. 











veals that the applicant’s diabetes 
is not regulated, or the applicant is 
not cooperating in following the 
prescribed treatment closely enough. 
Records of frequent changes in the 
dosage of insulin, indicate the dia- 
betes is not stabilized or has become 
more severe. Fluctuation in weight, 
and sudden loss of weight during 
treatment, may mean that the disease 
is progressing or an infection may 
be superimposed, such as tubercu- 
losis or hyperthyroidism (overactive 
thyroid). In these cases recent chest 
X-rays and electrocardiograms are 
necessary before final selection ac- 
tion can be taken. These tests are 
important to rule out tuberculosis, 
and early cardiac complications. 
Records of blood sugars are de- 
sirable to ascertain the sugar levels 
in the blood, also urinalysis, cover- 
ing the amount and frequency of 
sugar appearing in the urine. 
Knowledge of pulsations in the ves- 
sels of the lower extremities is also 
of great importance. Greatly dimin- 
ished or absent pulsations is in- 
dicative of marked arterial changes 
in the blood vessels and the possibil- 
ity of gangrene (local death of tis- 
sues) of the toes or feet. Eye 














examinations are performed to 
determine the possibility of early 
blood vessel changes. These changes 
are the first evidence of dangerous 
degenerative disease. 


Progress 


Medical science has made such 
marked progress in the treatment 
of diabetes that we have been able 
to set up four qualifications which, 
if met, make it possible for diabetics 
to be considered 
sub-standard basis: 


favorably on a 


(1) Cases under adequate medical 
supervision ; 
? 


(2 


Cases where we have evidence 
of the degree and severity of 
the disease, and where the dis 
ease is under good control ; 
(3) Cases where there are no com 
plications or history of any 
other impairments, and 
(4) Cases where there is no history 
of elevated blood pressure. 
These factors indicate why con- 
sideration of diabetics as insurable 
risks must be limited to the steady 
individual, one who is not erratic 
or irregular in the conduct of his 
personal affairs; who has a happy 
and congenial home life. One who 
is receiving carefully supervised 
medical treatment; who knows his 
condition, and what to do about it. 
The diabetic applicant should not 
be under any financial strain. He 
can’t afford to be. 
curable. 


Diabetes is in- 
Medical treatment, super- 
vision and dietary control are costly 
and continuing crosses the diabetic 
must bear. Death or disability oc- 
curs whenever there is too great 
a departure from the prescribed 
treatment, 

These are the reasons why so 
much mere cooperation and informa- 
tion is required of field underwriters 
on diabetic applicants ; why the dia- 
betic applicant’s income should be 
sufficient to allow for the purchase 
of at least $5000 ordinary life or 
higher premium plans of insurance, 
even though the minimum of $2500 
is desired. 
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OUR OBLIGATIONS coed OPPORTUNITIES 


American Life Conuention 


UR approximately — 53,000 
members in NALU, while 
not a majority of the field 
American life insurance, 
are, | believe you will agree, prob- 
ably the cream of the crop. Cer- 
tainly we are well organized to im- 
prove ourselves professionally and 
to serve our companies and the 
public better than could possibly be 
done if NALU did not exist. In 
fact, | am sure that many of the 
men in the life insurance business 
who are not 


forces of 


members of our or- 
ganization would find the life in 
surance business considerably less 
attractive than it now is—if it were 
not for the services rendered by the 
National Association of Life Un 
derwriters to the institution of life 
insurance. 

\ year ago the president of our 
Association appeared you 
and discussed with you some of the 
objectives of the Association which 
we hoped to accomplish during the 
year. Several of these objectives 
which were outlined to you have 
been successfully completed ; others 
are still in process, and it is about 
these various objectives that T wish 
to talk to you, 


before 


National Service Amendment 


It seems to me that one of our 
great accomplishments during the 
past year was the revision of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance to 
provide all men in service with $10,- 
000 of gratuitous life insurance 
during the period of their military 
service, and upon discharge allow 
them to retain Renewable Term 
lisurance which is non-convertible 

permanent forms. 

We feel that this is a great ac- 
complishment for many reasons. 
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First, because we believe it to be 
sincerely in the best interest of all 
servicemen. Second, because we 
believe it to be sincerely in the best 
interest of the American taxpayer. 
And, third, because we believe that 
it is a step toward keeping the Fed- 


eral government out of the life in- 
surance business, and thus out of 
competition with the agents of 
America—and out of competition 
with the fine companies which you 
gentlemen head. 

If nothing had been accomplished 
in a legislative way during the past 
year other than this, I personally 
would feel that NALU had ac- 
complished a very worthwhile ob- 
jective. When I say that NALU 
accomplished this objective, I say 
so, realizing full well that many of 
you present were extremely helpful 
and that many other persons outside 


of the life insurance business were 
extremely helpful, but I must call 
your attention to the fact that prob- 
ably no other bill has ever been 
introduced into Congress that had 
so much effort from the members of 
NALU as this particular bill. Thou- 
sands of telegrams and letters were 
written to congressmen by members 
of NALU, and I feel certain that 
we exerted a far greater influence 
than any other group to bring about 
the passage of this particular bill. 
I'll say again that it is, in my esti- 
mation, in the best interest of all 
parties concerned. Already, how- 
ever, attempts are being made to 
amend the law to very nearly its old 
form. I may say to you now that 
NALU with its full membership will 
oppose any such amendments with 
all its strength, and I sincerely feel 
that you gentlemen have an obliga- 
tion to the American Agency System 
to help us in every way possible to 
defeat any such attempt. Not only 
do we have an obligation to the 
agents of America to do this,—but 
even more important, we have an 
obligation as citizens to do away 
with the possible return of such an 
expensive and inequitable form of 
insurance for our servicemen. 


Social Security 


During the past several years 
NALU has devoted its strength to 
the enactment of amendments to 
our Social Security Laws, to broaden 
the base of Social Security, to in- 
clude more citizens under the act, 
including specifically the life insur- 
ance agent, and opposing any 
vertical increase in benefits or the 
inclusion of disability provisions. 
We feel it is our obligation to con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Obligations—Continued 


tinue to oppose any increase in bene- 
fits or the inclusion of Total Dis- 
ability and to encourage an even 
broader coverage under the Act. To 
this end we shall continue to lend 
our strength. 

Being a professional organization, 
NALU has for many years at- 
tempted to raise the standards of 
the service of its members to the 
public. It is our keen desire to con- 
tinue to better equip our members 
to do a more professional job for 
the public, hence our continued ac- 


tivity in support of LUTC, CLU, 
Seminars, Sales Congresses, etc., 
which bring a better and more pro- 
fessional knowledge to our members. 
We have, I think you will agree, and 
with much help from you gentlemen, 
done a particularly good job in this 
field. 

There is, however, one very weak 
link in our Agency System and until 
it is strengthened, we will not be 
doing justice to the public whom we 
are dedicated to serve. 

I refer to the practice of some 
companies that allow solicitation by 
new agents who have not been given 





APPRAISING the acceptability of 
applicants is no mystery to Continental 
Assurance representatives. They are 
equipped with the identical Underwriting 
Guide used by Home Office under- 
writers. We quote from its preface: 


“UNDERWRITING GUIDE outlines 
fundamental principles and probable 
ratings. It is a Continental Assurance 
philosophy that the agent should know 
what and whom ... what to 


sell and whom.” 


OUR UNDERWRITING PHE 


Continental Assurance approach to 
underwriting is typical of the degree 

to which fieldmen are regarded as 
partners in a great and vital enterprise. 
That producers flourish in this 
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atmosphere is evidenced by a record of . 
growth with few if any parallels. GROUP 
GROUP 
Continental Assurance Company —" 
310 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 
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even fundamental training before 
being sent into the field to serve the 
public. 

NALU presented qualification 


bills to 17 state legislatures last year, 
providing primarily that evidence of 
fundamental training be presented 
by examination before license was 
granted. Our attempts to have thes 
model bills accepted were frustrated 
on almost all attempts, but in failure, 
we have learned much, and we shall 
continue in our attempts until every 
state in the union requires some evi- 
dence of fundamental proficiency be- 
fore a man is allowed to counsel the 
public in such an important matter 
as life insurance. We feel that this 
is fundamental if our companies and 
our agency forces are to maintait 
the esteem of the public we serve 
We feel this is our obligation. We 
hope you gentlemen will feel it is 
your opportunity to assist wherever 
possible in this worthwhile objec- 
tive. 


Inflation 


Another of our objectives and op 
portunities has been to fight with all 
our strength, the vicious inflation 
which — has 
economy 
ophy of 


been sweeping — our 
and the stupid —philos- 
“something for nothing” 
that has gripped many of our people. 
America’s life insurance field forces 
are without a doubt America’s great- 
est salesmen and we feel that it is 
as important to sell the American 
way of life and government effi- 
ciency and economy to our clients 
today as it is to sell them life insur- 
ance. There is no truer symbol of 
the American way of life than life 
insurance—for through this media 
man may provide for his own by 
self-sacrifice and frugality—without 
grant from government and without 
cradle to grave subsidy. We feel that 
the value of the dollar in the market 
places of the world is the symbol of 
the moral fibre of our people, and 
we stand firm for economy in gov- 
ernment at federal, state, and local 
levels. We believe in spending 
money for strength of arms against 
those who would destroy our way of 
life, but we demand value for our 
money and economy and efficiency 
in the operation of our government. 
We will continue on a non-partisan 
basis to carry this philosophy into 
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News 


every home and into every workshop 
that we enter. This is a solemn 
obligation and an opportunity that 
we cherish. 


Section 213 


And, last but not least, it is our 
obligation in NALU to be concerned 
with the economic welfare of our 
members. We are not now and 
never will be a bargaining agency. 
However, Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Law is, as you 
know, now open for possible revi- 
sion. Our members, as I have just 
stated, are bitterly opposed to the 
flood of inflation which has been 
threatening the value of the Ameri- 
can dollar, but we don’t wish to be 
the only group in America to con- 
tinue to hold our finger in the dike. 

It seems to me that at this time 
it would be wise and proper to de- 
vote the balance of the time allotted 
to me to tell you why NALU is 
bending every effort to help bring 
about the repeal of Section 213 of 
the New York Insurance Code and 
the substitution of a simple and en- 
lightened statute for the present 
archaic and complex patchwork. We 
embrace this opportunity for several 
reasons: 


Paramount Importance 


First, because many of our mem- 
bers, and possibly, therefore, many 
of your members as well, have not 
heard a rounded and complete state- 
ment of our position in this matter. 
You very likely have heard portions 
of the story from one source or 
another or you have read snatches 
or sketches but no complete state- 
ment—or perhaps at the other ex- 
treme, you have seen in its entirety 
the State of New York Bill 2414 
of February 20, 1951, which would 
tempt even the most seriously in- 
terested general officers or agency 
officers to lay it aside after plowing 
through very few paragraphs of its 
actuario-legal fine print. 

Second, we think it appropriate to 
devote time to this particular sub- 
ject because of its extreme impor- 
tance. We consider this matter of 
paramount importance so far as our 
Association is concerned. We con- 
sider the revision of 213 one of the 
nost important developments in our 
business today. We say this in full 
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The picturesque 
Tuckhannock via- 
duct of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad is 
near Scranton, Pa. 


ae 


Worse ewewus wetter 


Spanning the Way 


Baltimore Life Insurance Co.’s protection has bridged the 
“gap” for more than 600,000 holders of policies these past 70 
years. It has been a source of sincere satisfaction to us that so 
n any families have thus been kept together ona solid foundation. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. office 
serving Scranton, Pa. and vicinity is 
located at the National Bank Building. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 





recognition of the importance of the 
other subjects which I have dis- 
cussed with you, and yet we deem 
the revision of 213 to be our primary 
objective and obligation at this time. 

I make this statement because our 
field forces are deeply concerned 
with this question for many personal 
reasons which relate to their pros- 
perity and welfare both individually 
and collectively. They hold a deep 
and increased concern, I would em- 
phasize, whether or not they have 
made any great issue of the matter 
either in correspondence or conver- 
sation with you. The average field 
man is loathe to fuss with his 


friends in his home office, and rightly 
so, and for that reason he may not 
have let you know the full extent 
of his feelings on this particular 
question. Besides that, he feels that 
many and perhaps most of you favor 
the proposed improvements in the 
New York Law as much as he does 
himself, so your field man, typically, 
has not been screaming at you about 
Section 213—but his restraint should 
not be mistaken for indifference, 
and his comparative silence should 
not be expected to prevail for as 
long in the future as it has in the 
past. 


(Continued on ihe next page) 





Obligations—Continued 


As I stated, the field forces of 
your several companies (to the ex- 
tent that our Association can speak 
for them) consider this question to 
be the most important matter on the 
life insurance calendar and it is my 
obligation as the President of NALU 
to say that to you as explicitly and as 
forceably as my vocabulary permits. 

Now, if you will allow me to do 
so, may | briefly give you our 
principal objection to Section 213 
as it now stands. 

First, the present law is incom- 
prehensible to all but a very few. 
Only the technicians of our business 
understand the law—and I intend 
no slur when I say that only some 
of them understand it! Such is the 
complexity of this ancient and creak- 
ing statute with its patches on its 
patches, that even the skilled actuary 
who turns to other matters and 
ceases to have daily dealings with 
“two-thirteen” is entitled quickly to 
lose his grasp of its intricacies. 

Second, the result of the present 
law—even though not its intent—is 
that General Agency and Mana- 
gerial Companies do not fare equally 
well under the law. This applies at 
the individual level as well as at the 
company level—i.e., the law often 
causes the individual General Agent 
more pain than it brings to the 
Manager. 

Third, and closely related to the 
second point, we indict the present 


law because its practical result is 
that the Agents are often in practice 
and in fact accorded unequal treat- 
ment under the law. 


Impractical 


Fourth, we deplore the interaction 
of the various limits provided by the 
present law. This plan of interaction 
is ingenious and idealistic. But it 
has a couple of practical disadvan- 
tages. For one thing, a company 
cannot comfortably allow as much 
in the way of commissions as it 
might desire and as might ostensibly 
be permissible under the law because 
one set of limits might cross lines 
with another, and then a margin for 
safety becomes desirable. For an- 
other thing, these variable and inter- 
acting limits have the result of giv- 
ing great weight to the proportion 
of old business to new which pre- 
vails in any particular company. In 
consequence, the company with a 
high proportion of old business to 
new business enjoys, in practice, a 
more liberal expense limitation than 
one with less old business or more 
new. A further consequence is that 
a company’s limits thus vary from 
year to year as its ratios vary—and 
it is a fact that it would be quite 
possible for a company to operate 
within its limits one year, and find 
itself in violation of the law the fol- 
lowing year with no change whatso- 
ever in its practices or circumstances 
except a slight increase in the volume 
cnd proportion of new business. 








Sound financing plans 


aid new Reliance representatives while 
they launch successful careers. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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(You may feel that this is pri 
marily a Home Office problem—bu; 
it might be said of the man in th 
field that he feels that even if it i 
a Home Office problem, he is th: 
fellow who finally picks up the 
check ! ) 

Fifth, the present law makes no 
provision for dealing with the prob 
lem of the new agent, who needs and 
merits special treatment while in 
his early months in our business. 


Services Improved 


Sixth, the present law has had the 
effect—in actual practice—of requir- 
ing the agent to pay for his own 
pension and other security benefits. 
While it is true that many companies 
operating under the New York law 
have in recent years instituted pen- 
and other security benefit 
plans, which have been and still are 
contributory, it is also true that the 
company’s contributions had to be 
dug out of what had previously been 
earmarked for agent compensation, 
One way or another, therefore, the 
agent found his compensation cut 
accordingly, directly or indirectly, 
to pay for the pension plan and 
necessarily so, under the law. 

Last, the present law limits the 
compensation which may be paid 
to an agent to an amount which we 
believe is inadequate, and less than 
his services are worth. He is, with 
the exception of minor changes, 
limited to a level which was set 
twenty-two years ago; yes, to all 
practical purposes to a level which 
was set forty-five years ago, in 1906. 
During those intervening years, 
every other wage and salary ceiling 
of which we know has been broken 
through not one time but many. 
During those intervening years, the 
ability of companies not subject 
to New York limitations to 
manufacture and sell high-grade, 
highly-competitive life insurance 
merchandise has been abundantly 
proven. During those intervening 
years, the conspicuous success of 
compatties able to reward their 
agency forces more liberally than 
permitted by the New York law has 
been the talk of the industry on more 
occasions than one. 

I shall take no more of your time 
to condemn the present law. I have 
reviewed it with you, as one life in- 


sions 


(Continued on page 70) 
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CLAIM PRACTICES 


T IS in this atmosphere that the 
life insurance 
draft 


company must 
its contracts and establish 
its claim practices. The companies 
are confronted with a condition and 
not a theory. The question must 
inevitably arise whether the situa- 
tion should not be appraised more 
realistically than has been the case 
in the past. I would like to suggest 
that the time has come, if it has not 
long since passed, when the course 
of wisdom is to recognize the ob- 
stacles in our path and be governed 
accordingly. Is it not unwise to 
litigate claims for the sake of liti- 
gation, when the outcome is a fore- 
gone conclusion? In so many cases 
not only will the cause be lost, but 
there will be the inevitable expense 
and the engendering of ill will, which 
does no good to the life insurance 
industry. Probably no business is 
conducted with a keener eye to the 
necessity of maintaining good public 
relations. The standing and reputa- 
tion of the companies are jealously 
guarded. The very size of the in- 
dustry makes it a target for criti- 
cism and some degree of distrust. 
I submit that it is unwise to add 
fuel to a fire, now happily well under 
control, by a program and _ policy 
of millions for defense and not one 
cent for tribute. Large sums are 
expended annually for advertising to 
promote the cause of life insurance. 
Much of this expenditure may be 
wasted and the goodwill thereby 
created lost if the companies do not 
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exercise care and restraint in formu- 
lating claim practices. It seems pos- 
sible that there has been a tendency 
to deny liability and resort to liti- 
gation when the interests of the 
industry as a whole would have 
been better served by the exercise of 
a sounder judgment. One or two 
decisions may illustrate the point. 





In the second and concluding part 
of this discourse on claims, etc., Mr. 
Booth makes several practical sug- 
gestions for improvement.—Editors. 











Certainly no court in the country 
is entitled to more respect than the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. Not long ago 
it had occasion to consider the action 
of a trial court which had refused to 
set aside a verdict against a com- 
pany. Suit by a beneficiary upon 
the death of the insured was de- 
fended on the ground of misrepre- 
sentation in the application for the 
policy. The insured had disclosed 
gastroenteritis, but not pancreatitis. 
He had stated that his illness cleared 
up in twelve days, but he did not 
add that following his discharge from 
the hospital he had spent some time 
in Florida on an active vacation. 
Although he gave the company the 
name of his attending physician, he 
did not include in the application 


the name of a specialist who had 
collaborated with his own 
The court noted that txere was no 
evidence that the insured ever knew 
that he had had pancreatitis. In 
fact, the attending physician stated 
that he had never told the insured 
of this. Obviously, the court pointed 
out, the insured was required to 
disclose only information within his 
knowledge. The court was not im- 
pressed with the failure to disclose 
the active vacation in Florida, in 
view of the fact that full particulars 
of the insured’s stay in the hospital 
had been given. Finally, the court 
held that the insured had done 
all that was necessary in giving the 
name of the physician in charge of 
his case. It was that physician who 
had consulted with the second doc- 
tor, seeking the opinion of an expert 
to determine whether the malady 
was surgical or non-surgical. The 
court felt that the information given 
by the applicant was enough to put 
the defendant on notice. Further 
inquiry, based on the information 
supplied, could have been made with 
~ase. Not only were the answers in 
the application not false, they were 
found to be truthful and complete to 
the best of the applicant’s knowledge 
and understanding of the questions. 
It was held that the company not 
only failed to meet the burden of 
proof, but indeed failed to make out 
a prima facie case. Admittedly, it 
is dangerous to rely on the unreveal- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Practices—Continued 


ing words of the cold record. The 
dead page may not recreate the at- 
mosphere in which the decision to 
contest liability was made ; but when 
the Second Circuit Court finds that 
the insurance company cannot even 
make out a prima facie case, one 
cannot blame either the average 
policyholder or the average judge 
for wondering whether the claim 
practices of life insurance companies 
are all that they ought to be. 


Practical Considerations 


It is not alone with an eye to the 
facts that the decision to resort to 
litigation should be made. Much 
as we may dislike the rule of law 
obtaining in a particular jurisdic- 
tion, it seems the course of wisdom 
to recognize the rule when it is 
established by a line of cases. One 
of the troublesome problems which 
leads to litigation is the question 
whether death results from accident, 
independently of all other causes. 
In a recent decision, the insured died 
shortly after an operation as a result 
of pulmonary embolism. The embo- 
lus was produced by the extraordi- 
narily ‘violent coughing, choking and 
snoring of the insured, occasioned 
unforeseeably from the routine ad- 
ministration of opiates and sedatives. 
There was evidence that the em- 
bolism was not connected with the 


surgery but that a thrombus existed 
in the body of the insured in con- 
sequence of an abdominal operation 
performed several years earlier. Ap- 
parently, a small portion of the 
thrombus was broken loose as a 
result of the violent coughing and 
this embolism, afloat in the blood- 
stream, was the immediate cause of 
death. This case arose in a jurisdic- 
tion which had long taken the posi- 
tion that liability exists if death re- 
sults from bodily infirmity directly 
attributable to and proximately 
caused by the accident. The throm- 
bus was said to be merely a condi- 
tion, not the efficient cause of death. 
The proximate cause was the violent 
unrelenting exertion productive of 
an embolism not theretofore evident 
in the bloodstream. While this in- 
teresting problem might well enlist 
the sympathy of a court which was 
entirely ignorant of the trend of 
decisions, was it not too much to 
expect that the position of the com- 
pany would be sustained in a juris- 
diction which was committed to a 
policy openly described as “favor- 
able, wherever permissible, to re- 
covery ?” 

A case involving construction of 
a clause excluding liability in case 
of aeronautic casualty affords an- 
other example. Whatever may have 
been in the mind of the draftsman 
of policies issued in the early days 
of man’s mastery of the air, has not 
the time come when the companies 
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© It is estimated that the life insurance 
agents in the United States consume an 
average of 4,282,666 gallons of gaso- 
line per week at a cost well in excess of 
a million dollars per week . . . and this 
does not include the tremendous quan- 
tity of motor oil and lubricating greases 
which are being consumed at the 
same time. 


Add to this the vast quantities of fuel 
oil and the usual household lubricants 
consumed by America’s life insurance 
agents and we find that the life insur- 
ance agent is a mighty. good customer of 
America’s thriving petroleum industry. 


Yes, anyway you look at it, the life 
insurance agent is a pretty important 
man in every American community. 
*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 

and U. S. Department of Commerce. 





must recognize that the fare-paying 
passenger on a commercial airliner 
is afforded a greater degree of pro 
tection than would have been deeme: 
possible thirty years ago. The New 
York courts have considered this 
problem in a series of cases. The 
Court of Appeals in 1943 held the 
company liable under a clause ex- 
cluding liability if death resulted 
from having been engaged in avia- 
tion or aeronautics as a passenger 
or otherwise. It was said that the 
insured, as a passenger, was not 
“engaged” in aviation or aeronautics. 
In 1944, a lower New York court 
permitted recovery under a clause 
excluding liability if death resulted 
from engaging or participating as 
a passenger or otherwise in aerial 
navigation. It was held that the 
fare-paying passenger was not en- 
gaging nor participating in aerial 
navigation. Again in 1946, recovery 
was permitted when the clause ex- 
cluded liability for death resulting 
from participation as a passenger 
or otherwise in aviation or aero- 
nautics. It was found that there was 
no distinction between “aerial navi- 
gation” and “aviation or aeronau- 
tics.” Yet in 1950, in a case arising 
in the Third Circuit involving a pol- 
icy which was governed by the law 
of the State of New York, it was 
necessary for that court to pro- 
nounce judgment on a policy ex- 
cluding liability if death resulted 
directly or indirectly from aeronau- 
tic casualty. Again the court held 
the company liable, on the ground 
that the man of ordinary business 
intelligence would not deem a fare- 
paying passenger killed on a sched- 
uled flight of a commercial airline 
to be an “‘aeronautic casualty” within 
the terms of the exclusion clause. 


Amount Involved Important 


Are the companies to engage in 
one skirmish after another through- 
out ‘the courts of the land on the 
construction of these clauses or shall 
we recognize these decisions and 
bow to the inevitable? Not long ago, 
a high government official returning 
from his post of duty was killed 
when the military plane which had 
been placed at his disposal crashed. 
He was a policyholder in one of the 
oldest mutual life insurance compa- 
nies in this country. The policy, 
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which had been drafted in 1919, con- 
tained a provision for double in- 
lemnity, with an exclusion if death 
resulted from participation in aero- 
nautics. The policy had been issued 
in New York and the question of 
liability was to be governed by the 
law of that state. Possibly there was 
greater likelihood that the insured 
might have been deemed to have 
heen participating in aeronautics by 
entrusting his life to a_ military 
plane than if he had been a fare- 
paying passenger on a commercial 
airline. The decision of the com- 
pany, however, was to recognize 
the trend: of authority and to pay 
the claim. 


Judgment Essential 


On occasion it would seem that 
some thought might properly be 
given to the relationship between 
the amount of the policy and the 
cost of litigation. Another case in- 
volving the question of accident 
versus disease arose in connection 
with a policy in the face amount of 
$1,000. The insured suffered a fall 
from a ladder. Traumatic pneu- 
monia developed and the insured 
died. There was evidence that he 
had been suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The inevitable ques- 
tion whether the accidental 
injury had activated a dormant in- 
firmity. It is not surprising that the 
jury found for'the plaintiff ; but the 
judgment was not only for the face 
amount of $1,000, it included $500 
for the plaintiff's attorneys’ fees, 
a $100 penalty for vexatious refusal 
to pay and $78 interest. It is true 
that on appeal a new judgment was 
entered for the face amount of the 
policy alone. Nevertheless, one can- 
not avoid speculating concerning the 
expense to the company, and its 
policyholders, of a protracted trial, 
involving expert medical testimony, 
and an appeal. It appears not un- 
likely that the cost of litigation ex- 
ceeded the face amount of the policy. 
lf a matter of principle were in- 
volved or if the company were de- 
fending against some bare-faced at- 
tempt at fraud, the litigation might 
well be justified; but the factual 
issue involved was a difficult ques- 
tion of causation and the chances of 
success must have appeared slight 
from the very beginning. 
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Prudential Security Plans 


A home for keeps. 


(initial amount) 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 








Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sell Because They Serve 


That’s what Howard Benton has guaranteed his 
family. Even if he should die tomorrow, his Prudential mortgage insur- 
ance plan would provide enough cash to cancel his home mortgage. 


Benton has an $8,000 plan: 


* $2,000 of Whole Life Paid-up at 85 
¢ And a 20 year Decreasing Term rider for $6,000 


At age 32, this plan costs him less than $21.00 quarterly. 

Jim Sleight, Prudential man who sold this plan, says, “Give me Pruden- 
tial’s Decreasing Term riders every time for closing mortgage insurance 
sales. They're flexible, low cost, and easy to sell.” 


Prudential’s Decreasing Term riders are available for 10, 15, 20, or 25- 
year periods. Ask your Prudential Agency for details. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, but of course true identities are not given. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 





Even when the company prevails, 
it may have garnered only a Pyrrhic 
victory. If the ultimate test of the 
wisdom of litigation is the over-all 
effect on the insurance industry as 
a whole, a reluctant decision of a 
hostile court is not the hallmark of 
success. A case involving a claim 
for total disability benefits is illus- 
trative. The monthly income pro- 
vided by the policies was $29.17. 
The insured suffered from chronic 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Payments 
had been made for some twelve years 


when the company discovered that 
the plaintiff was again employed. 
In fact, the insured had been work- 
ing for various employers over some 
period of time. The medical testi- 
mony established that the insured 
should not have worked. He had, 
however, demonstrated his ability 
to stand the strain, despite the detri- 
mental effect on his health. The 
court pointed out that the plaintiff's 
physical condition was probably no 
better than many other insured who 


(Continued on page 58) 
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N.A.L.Y. Convention 


JUST believe that most agents 

are not doing a good job for 

women, and I shall attempt to 
explain why I think so. 

FIRST: Why I specialize in writ- 
ing women. The fact that I special- 
ize in writing women doesn’t con- 
fine me at all. There are an awful 
lot of women; I believe they are 
here to stay. Women are far better 
prospects than most agents believe. 
It is generally believed that women 
have “one track” minds. Lots of 
agents have told me they find women 
hard to talk to, that it’s largely a 
waste of time, anyway, because the 
policies are so small. One agent 
tells me that he never bothers to 
write a woman any more, because 
she usually changes her mind before 
he can get back to the office. 

Upon this fairly prevalent view, 
I have built my business. I take 
the radical view that women are 
people, too. 

I do not suggest that all women 
are good prospects, nor that all 
women can think, but when I say 
“women,” I mean a fairly select 
group of self-reliant, top-flight 
women. Women who have worked 
their way up to responsible positions 
are usually found to be very respon- 
sible persons. Women in good posi- 
tions draw high salaries, and a very 
large percentage of them strongly 
desire an assured future income. 


Why 


I specialize in writing women for 
several reasons: 

(1) Primarily, women buy in- 
surance for security; insurance is 
just another name for money; life 
insurance is a safe investment. 
Women recognize that building a 
retirement income through accumu- 
lated capital is almost impossible, 
so they look to life insurance prop- 
erty to solve this problem. 
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EVE BRYON WYATT 
Special Agent, 
New York Life, San Francisco 


(2) It’s easier for me to sell 
women. It’s a wide open field. Few 
other agents consider it worth their 
time, fortunately for me. I find 
virtually no competition. I find 
women easy to talk to, they don’t 
act as though they know all the an- 
swers. Women will listen to your 
story. 





(3) The very fact that I spe- 
cialize in writing women sets me 
apart and gives me prestige. I make 
capital out of the fact that I rarely 
ever write a man; and when I do, 
he’s usually a key-man in a business 
owned by a woman. Specializing 
pays off. Even very important 
women seem flattered that someone 
actually specializes in life insurance 
for women. 

(4) I feel that women are just as 
stable and dependable as men, if 
not more so. Further, women are 
very security-conscious. Women 
are worried about being without in- 
come in old age. Sensible women 
set up a little income all their own. 

(5) I particularly like my field 
because nearly every woman [ talk 


with needs more insurance. Most 
of the policies owned by women are 
of the $1500.00 variety. This is 
largely because most agents feel 
that women are inferior as insurance 
prospects. Most agents feel that 
$1500.00 is enough for a woman, 
and that she'll probably lapse that 
when she gets married. A $1500.00 
policy may possibly bury a woman 
if she dies—but what if she doesn't 
die? Suppose she lives to a ripe old 


age. What then? What good will 
$1500.00 do her? 
Underestimating 


The thinking is too small where 
women are concerned. Women are 
not weaklings; women are strong 
stuff. My average size policy runs 
seven or eight thousand dollars. My 
policy amounts on women run from 
$5,000.00 to $100,000.00, proving 
that it isn’t true that the 
amounts are small. I never even 
show less than $5,000.00, and I call 
the first $5,000.00 a “Beginner's 
Block,” and tell my prospect she 
must add more blocks as soon as 
she can; that $5,000.00 is not 
enough. Anything less than $5.- 
000.00 is worthless for retirement 
purposes. My lapse ratio is ex- 
ceedingly small. Women keep their 
policies if they are properly written. 

SECOND: Prospecting. As to 
prospects, I am very choosey. The 
type of woman I contact hasn’t the 
slightest difficulty understanding 
what I’m talking about. I confine 
myself very largely to top women in 
merchandjsing, women designers, 
newspaper women, women in adver- 
tising, women in radio and tele- 
vision. I never contact any woman 
who hasn’t already proven by the 
position that she holds that she 
measures up to my requirements. I 
contact only women with far above 


face 
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KNOW of no more helpful in- 
formation that | could impart to 

a new man in this business, or 
to a seasoned veteran who might be 
in a slump, than to give him a 
method of making prospecting easier, 
more complete and more effective. 
Therefore, I feel that perhaps | 
might give you just one thing that 
may be helpful in the future; just 
one thing that may make your daily 
business lives a little easier. It has 
been said by many speakers from 
many platforms that if you can at- 
tend a meeting of any kind and get 
one small idea, your attendance has 
been a success. I hope, therefore, 
that I can give you that one small 
idea from which some of you at least 
may benefit and thereby increase 
your production, 

When a man enters the life in- 
surance business it is presumed that 
he is a salesman, first, last and al- 
ways; otherwise he would not have 
asked for the job, nor would the 
manager have hired him. Let us as- 
sume that every man in the business 
is a salesman. That being the case, 
we don't have to teach him to sell, 
but we do have to teach him to pros- 
pect and merchandise our product. 
Therefore, the prospecting problem 
of where and who to sell becomes the 
all important thing in the sales cycle. 
A man can be the best salesman on 
earth and have a good book learning 
of the business, but if he doesn’t 
have people on whom to call, he 
might as well be a bookkeeper or 
office worker without sales skill. 


First Importance 


I will assume, then, that we are 
agreed that this problem is of first 
importance in our business. How, 
then, are we to approach it from the 
standpoint of a constant flow of 
available people with whom to dis- 
cuss life insurance, with a fair 
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Special Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, Minneapolis 


chance of making a sale? In other 
words, who can we call on each day 
in order to sell life insurance? Can 
there be anything more basic or 
fundamental as it affects our daily 
lives ? 

Now, I am not going to tell you 
anything about prospecting that isn’t 
old, tried and tested, and probably 





every one of you has done all of 
these things at one time or another. 
There is probably nothing new in 
the whole subject, but perhaps some 
of you will have forgotten that ten 
or twelve years ago you used some 
of these methods. They worked for 
you then, but for some reason or 
other you got out of the habit of 
utilizing them and discarded them. 
So perhaps I can show you a fresh 
approach to the old tried and true 
methods. 

There are three or four generally 
accepted ways to obtain prospects. 
First of all, is the old-fashioned and 
difficult way of cold canvassing, 
which is not only hard work but is 
also time consuming, and not too 
efficient because it takes more calls 


to get the same results that might be 
obtained by other methods. But it 
is a simple way, and it makes you 
think on your feet. It may give you 
some fresh ideas in spite of your- 
self, because you have to know your 
business and speak with authority 
when you walk in cold to talk to a 
stranger who doesn’t care if he ever 
sees you again. You have to be able 
to convince him that he has a prob- 
lem he ought to discuss with you. 

Il recommend cold canvas as a 
method to be tried at least once a 
month, for a day or two, just to get 
out among new people; to sharpen 
your skill and your tools, and to give 
yourself the opportunity to perform 
before people you have never seen 
before. It also gives you a chance to 
prove to yourself and to others, very 
rapidly, that you know your busi- 
ness. And, don’t forget that behind 
“ach closed door you open there may 
be a fine sale waiting for you, one 
which you wouldn’t have gotten if 
you hadn't decided to have a fling at 
this old and proven method of pros- 
pecting. Why don’t you try it some- 
time? I recommend it as a first 
class way of uncovering new clients. 


Endless Chain 


The second method of prospect- 
ing which I would like to discuss is 
the endless chain. Every man who 
has been in the business three weeks 
has called on a few people and, with 
a certain amount of technique, he 
should be able to ask each man for 
permission to use his name, or at 
least his recommendation that the 
work done for him was satisfactory. 
As an example, on the Northwestern 
Mutual applications there is a blank 
space for names of a man’s wife and 
children, the amounts of insurance 
they carry, and their dates of birth. 
If your company does not have this 

(Continued on the next-page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 


on their Part I, then ask the man for 
this vital information about his fam- 
ily and put it down on a separate 
slip of paper. You might also ask 
him if he thinks you have done a 
good job for him and, if so, ask 
permission to use his name. Per- 
haps he may not allow you the direct 
use of his name, but he may permit 
you to tell someone else that you did 
some work for him. This will give 
you a new list of people with whom 
to work, people who are friends, 


relatives or business associates of 
this particular man. I can think of 
no finer method of procuring new 
names in this business but, unfor- 
tunately many of us are either afraid 
to ask, or we don’t ask in a way that 
persuades our client to impart the 
informatio we want. So, after a few 
rebuffs, we stop asking. | always 
hope to re-sell a customer and If, 
therefore, try to do business with 
people he knows, people who can be- 
come future centers of influence. 

| strongly recommend, therefore, 
that you try with every sale to 








“I had my sales talk recorded and by the time I had the proprietor 
and his partner play it back a couple of times, they were sold on 
a partnership policy!” 


Bankerslifemen Make Organized, 
Result-Producing Presentations 


Organized sales presentations used by Bankerslifemen are so 
powerful that they. might even make sales when played from 


records. 


Of course, Bankerslifemen are trained so that they know not 
only what to say, but how to say it. That is just one part of the 
thorough training which they receive—beginning their first day 
in their agency offices and carrying on through a series of Home 


Office schools. 


Because he is well-organized, the typical Bankerslifeman is 
the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 
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procure the names of two or three 
people and, if only one of those 
names is good for a sale, you have 
increased your prospect inventory 
tremendously with an endless source 
of new people. I generally like to 
ask a new customer something like 
this: “Joe, whom do you know in 
your firm who is doing as good a 
job as you are?” or, “What young 
man has recently started working for 
this firm who, in your opinion, will 
do well?” or, “Who in your sales 
department is doing an outstanding 
job?” or, perhaps, “Who in your 
organization is doing such a fine job 
that you would like to have your son 
emulate him?’’ Questions like these 
serve to flatter the man’s ego, that 
you consider him qualified to judge 
his co-workers and, therefore, make 
him more willing to give you infor- 
mation. 


Get Names 


You might also ask him who in 
his immediate family is doing well 
in business. For instance, you might 
say: “You have a sister, Joe. Is she 
married, and how is her husband 
doing?” No matter how you do it, 
just remember that names are the 
life blood of our business, because 
without people we would have no- 
body to sell. Each and every new 
name affects our daily business lives, 
and gives us a better chance of suc- 
cess. 

One of the finest centers of influ- 
ence in this business is the newcomer 
to your community. In every city 
there is a terrific amount of job 
turnover, with people moving out 
and new people moving in. Most 
people move to your city because of 
a job change, with either a salary 
increase or better prospects of ad- 
vancement. If you could get the 
names of all of these people and only 
10% of them were in the age, job 
and social brackets you are interested 
in, you would have more work to do 
than you could handle. 

There are a lot of ways you can 
get these names, such as the new 
residence service or the Welcome 
Wagon in each city. Most of you 
must have in your cities a financial 
paper which lists all new homes and 
automobiles purchased, or new trans- 
fers of titles, or transfers of applica- 
tions for automobile licenses from 
one state to another, listings of new 
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partnerships and corporations and, 
in general, all changes taking place 
within a community. Names of new 
people like these are among the most 
valuable you can obtain, and this 
means of prospecting will help your 
daily work more than the first two 
methods combined. A constant flow 
of newcomers’ names makes a ter- 
rific potential market for several rea- 
sons. People who have just moved 
to your city don’t know anyone and 
you may be the first person they 
meet outside of their own firm. They 
are not familiar with your city and 
you may be of great assistance to 
them in that respect. They don't 
know a good doctor, dentist or law- 
yer, and you can recommend some. 
They don't know a good insurance 
Aren’t you 
creating a terrific source of business 


man, and you are it. 


for yourself when you can offer these 
strangers the services of your com- 
munity, introduce them to people 
they should know, and perhaps offer 
them the financial service of your 
office? In these ways you render 
services to these people which will 
make them your best prospects. 

From a prospecting standpoint on 
this type of work, | strongly recom- 
mend that you use the telephone 
almost exclusively. I have prospected 
this way among newcomers for a 
long time and it is highly successful. 
Telephone prospecting offers several 
advantages because it is faster and, 
therefore, saves both time and shoe 
leather. It’s easier on your nerves 
and prospects like it because they 
feel no pressure and are, therefore, 
willing to make an appointment with 
you. For this type of prospecting, 
find a simple straight-forward tele- 
phone technique and perfect it; and 
you will have more bona fide pros- 
pects than you can use. 

Don’t you agree that prospecting 
is the most important phase of our 
business as it affects our daily lives? 
Think about your own situation 
just think about it for a moment. 
How is your prospect inventory 
right now, back home ? 

If you think about it for a few 
minutes, these thoughts may come 
to your mind: “Golly, I've got a 
bunch of names I've had in my file 
for months and months, maybe years. 
I've thumbed through them and 
called them and called them.” Maybe 
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birds of a feather flock together 
insurance birds, that is! 





To 3440-50-60 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Insurance firms—all lines, are finding that the 3 new 12-story 
height-limit buildings at 3440-50-60 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, meet all requirements for the perfect insurance office. 


Here are just a few of the reasons: 


* Conveniently Located — Just West of Ambassador Hotel. 
e 1400 Car Parking Area. ¢ Completely Air Conditioned. 
¢ Large or Small Space. * Reasonable Rents. 


Prominent insurance firms who have leased space are: 


@ ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
@ CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
@ FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP e PACIFIC INDEMNITY COMPANY 
@ SWETT & CRAWFORD @ TOPLIS & HARDING, WAGNER & GLIDDEN 


For details write or phone: 


Walter N. Marks & Fenimore C.Goode 


LEASING AGENTS at 3434 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


DUnkirk 4-2523 } 


TISHMAN REALTY & CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
OWNER & BUILDER 





they’re a bunch of china eggs. So 
many men in the life insurance busi- 
ness are trying to hatch china eggs. 
Forget a lot of these people you 
have called on. Dig up new ones 
with a newcomer service, as I said 
before. Inject new blood into the 
business, get a constant flow of 
names and never let this flow cease. 
Without it there can be no life in- 
surance business. It is the life blood 
of the entire sales process because 
without people we have just nothing. 

Stressing the same idea in another 


way: if you will just sit down and 
think about it a little bit, you will 
realize that there is nothing in our 
whole business including learning to 
write an application, getting a man 
examined, being able to read a pol- 
icy, being able to look at a rate book 
and know what it says, that is as 
important as prospects and the pros- 
pecting problem. You are either a 
success or a bum in this business in 
direct ratio to your ability to find 
people to talk to who will listen to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


An Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, located in the Southeast, which is 
now in its 44th year of successful operation is 
seeking the services of a qualified person to 
become Supervisor of Agencies for territory 
consisting of: North Carolina, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. The person must 
have a successful sales record and preferably 
some experience in agency management or 
pease agency work. 

n unusually attractive arrangement will be 
made with the person selected. Reply in 
strict confidence to 


Box L-57, 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St. 
New York 38 











Prospecting—Continued 


your story long enough to let you 
tell it effectively and, having an op- 
portunity to think about it, buy what 
you have to offer. There is nothing 
in this business by which our daily 
lives are more affected than our 
ability to find people who are both 
physically fit and mentally aware of 
the fact that life insurance can do 
something for them, and who like 
you well enough on first sight to 
give you a chance to tell your story. 


If I were a manager or a general 
agent in this business, and if I were 
going to hire a man or try to help 
an older man in the doldrums, there 
is only one thing I would want to 
know, “Who have you got to see? 
How many people have you got to 
see? What is preventing you from 
going to see them?” The veteran in 


the business knows how to sell. The 
new man coming into the business is 
presumed to be a salesman, as I have 
said before, or he wouldn’t have 
come knocking at our door. At least 
he has the possibility of becoming a 
good salesman. The problem, then, 
is who to talk to. There are far too 
many men in the life insurance busi- 
ness who like to play “office” rather 
than to work. There is no finer busi- 
ness I know of to loaf in, to consume 
time and produce nothing in, and it 
is not from lack of knowledge or lack 
of skill or equipment or because they 
don’t represent a good company. 
Out of half a million people in our 
city, they don’t know anybody who 
wants to buy insurance. 

Don’t you think that prospecting 
really affects our daily lives? I am 
confident that you'll agree that you 
and I and everybody in our business 
should do something about it as soon 
as possible in order to have a bigger, 
better, happier and more successful 
1952. 


INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN 


NEW national advertising pro- 
y “oie was launched by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, begin- 
ning October 15, to carry to the 
nation the story of the social and 
economic services of the life insur- 
ance business and its agents. 
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we invite comparisons of benefits . 
3ut we especially welcome your attention to the 
manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


PEEP O re ee eee eee President 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE # GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawcii and Canada 


a 


The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 
So the right kind of claim | 
service is all-important. 


Se * 


As a leader in the 
non-cancellable disability field, 


.. of premiums . . . of 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER «MASSACHUSETTS 
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“This will be a campaign to show 
the contributions made by the policy- 
holder to America’s social and eco- 
nomic well-being through life insur- 
ance,” Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, said in announcing the 
new campaign. “Besides the protec- 
tion 83 million policy- 
holders provide for themselves, they 
are, through life insurance, also mak- 
ing America a better place to work 
in and to live in. Their healthy 
habit of thrift is one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks against the dan- 
gers of inflation. 


America’s 


Departure from Inflation 


“The new campaign marks a de- 
parture from the previous anti- 
inflation treatment which has 
featured the Institute’s advertising 
of the past two years. While there 
is full agreement as to the continu 
ing seriousness of underlying infla- 
tionary factors, the current tem- 
porary easing of pressures calls for 
a different emphasis, pointing up the 
need for saving.” 

The of the new 
paign appear in 1,000-line size in 
465 newspapers and in full page size 
in the major farm publications. An 
circulation of 50, 
000,000 is being reached. 

The campaign will be in the in 
formative question-and-answer form, 
with short text designed to present 
a quick, simple answer to the one 
specific question raised in each mes 
sage. 

Such questions are answered as: 


messages cam 


aggregate over 


“What is America’s most widely 
used form of thrift?” 

“Why are the services of your 
life insurance agent so im 
portant ?” 

“What dollars go back to Main 
Street twice ?” 

“Who have the largest stake in 
life insurance ?” 

“How has life insurance helped 

Americans a_ broader 

concept of family responsi- 
” bility ?” 

Mr. Johnson said that the new 
campaign is about life insurance, its 
part in building America, its serv- 
ices to policyholders, its social iin- 
pact on the nation, its agency forces 
and the bulwark against inflation 
provided by the thrift of policy- 
holders. 


give 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Enters A & H Field 


Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
preparing to enter the individual accident and health 
insurance field with commercial-type policies. The 
decision was reached after many months of careful 
consideration, President E. M. McConney commented, 
in order to provide Bankers Life salesmen with every 
coverage necessary to permit them to serve the complete 
personal insurance needs of their clients. 

“It will take approximately a year to prepare the 
policy forms and premium structure,” Mr. McConney 
said. “Naturally, it is our desire that we shall develop 
forms to provide the greatest possible protection at the 
lowest possible cost. Only in this way can we meet 
fully, as we earnestly hope to do, the major social need 
that this type of coverage recognizes. 

“For a good many years now, Bankers Life Company 
has been providing this type of protection on a Group 
basis. We anticipate that we shall be able to provide 
equally effective protection through our new plans for 
those individuals who do not have Group protection.” 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Stock Changes 


The Board of Directors of Confederation Life As- 
sociation, Toronto, Canada, have indicated their plan 
to maintain a quarterly cash dividend of $3.75 per 
share, according to an announcement to shareholders 
by J. K. Macdonald, president. Accordingly, the $2 
quarterly dividend declared earlier this year has been 
increased to $3.75 for the last two quarters. 

Earlier, a special general meeting confirmed a bylaw 
which allows the company’s authorized capital stock 
of $1,000,000 to be 80% paid up before the end of 
1951. It is 40% paid up at present. The board further 
proposes to have the stock of 90% paid up in 1952 and 
fully paid up in 1953. 

Under provisions of the Income Tax Act, no income 
ax will be payable by Confederation Life Association 
hareholders, residing in Canada, in respect to the 

mount capitalized under the company bylaw. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Medical Catastrophe Insurance 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company has 
announced that it is making group medical catastrophe 
insurance available for wage earners. In making the 
announcement, C. Manton Eddy, vice president said, 
“The plans of this type which we have seen have been 
designed to meet the needs and means of those in the 
executive groups. We believe this protection is de- 
sirable, and should be made available to employees 
generally. We have, therefore, designed a plan which 
will meet the requirements of the average wage earner 
and his family, and at a cost which is attractive to him. 


“ee 


Usual basic hospital-surgical-medical _ benefits, 
recognized today as being an essential part of a well- 
engineered employee benefit program,” continued Mr. 
Eddy, “are designed to assist an individual in budget- 
ing medical or hospital expenses for the more. frequent 
and ordinary illnesses or accidents. At times in the 
past, high benefits have been included in one or more 
portions of a plan in an attempt to take care of the 
effect on the insured’s finances when usually high costs 
accompany accidents or illnesses. However, these past 
attempts have at best covered only part of the need. 


For Wage Earners 


“The low-cost plan which we have developed to meet 
the requirements of the wage earner picks up where 
the hospital-surgical-medical plan leaves off; it pro- 
vides for reimbursement of 75% of the medical ex- 
penses over and above those paid for by the basic 
hospital-surgical-medical-plan. This plan also includes 
a deductible of 5% of the individual’s annual wages. 


“In the spring of 1950,” concluded Mr. Eddy, “Con- 
necticut General, after many months of study, provided 
this type of group catastrophe medical insurance for 
its home office and field staff entirely at company 
expense. Our experience has confirmed our feeling 
that, even though any plan of catastrophe coverage 
must, of necessity, be experimental in nature until 
there is much more experience available, this coverage 
fills such a definite need we can offer it at this time to 
many of our clients,” 
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America Truly Thankful 














for the men who saw with clear, unflinching eyes 
the nation to be—who fought, as we too have 
fought, in the cause of freedom, humanity and 
brotherhood. 


that we are free, in a world of prejudice and 
intolerance—free to live and speak and act and 
work and worship as we choose—free to elect our 
leaders and make our laws—free to make our mis- 


takes and correct them. 






This is the greatness of America and in our prayer 
of thanks we would be strong that no power may 


ever be allowed to destroy this freedom of ours. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 








ALL LINES of COVERAGE 
GROUP and INDIVIDUAL 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Age Increased to 70 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has raised the maximum age limit for new insurance 
from age 65 up to age 70. 

Only standard risks will be accepted. The company’s 
retention limit will be $25,000 with an additional 
$25,000 usually obtainable through reinsurance. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
West Virginia Over-ruled 


As of August 14, 1950, Robert A. Crichton, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of West Virginia, prohibited the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York from 
offering their “Assured Home Ownership Plan” in 
that state. He based his actions on an opinion of the 
Attorney General of West Virginia to the effect that 
the requiring of life insurance so that a person could 
secure a mortgage loan, was illegal. The Society was 
free to make mortgage loans and to sell life insurance 
to cover mortgages but they could not tie the two 
together. 

In a decision handed down on September 20, Julian 
F. Bouchelle, Circuit Court Judge of Kanawha County, 
took an opposite view. He not only held that the plan 
is legal but added “furnishes an escape from the vicious 
and usurious talons of building and loan and _ small 
loan companies.” 

In brief, the plan provides that if an individual 
qualifies and his home qualifies, he can secure a 4% 
mortgage on the home and at the same time is required 
to take out enough life insurance to cover the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage. The principal sales point of 
the plan and what the Judge had in mind in the above 
quote is that the mortgage is at a very low rate of 
interest ; namely, 4%. 


FAMILY FUND LIFE 
Enters Ordinary Field 


Effective October 1 last the Family Fund Life In- 
surance Company of Atlanta, Georgia entered the 
Ordinary field of life insurance. It is currently offer 
ing the usual forms with waiver of premium and double 
indemnity. Policies are issued on the CSO basis with 
interest at 3%. 

The Family Fund began business on November 6, 
1940 and currently has 200,000 policyholders and more 
than $60,000,000 of weekly premium insurance in force. 
Assets are in excess of $4,000,000, with a capital and 
surplus of approximately $1,000,000. 

The new Ordinary Department is under the super- 
vision of Ralph W. Hicks, Assistant Vice President and 
Actuary, while the Ordinary Agency Department is in 
charge of J. Donald Goodman, Assistant Vice President. 
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GAUSE-WARE SERVICE INSURANCE 


Now Family Security Insurance Company 


With the advent of the Gause-Ware Service Insur- 
ance Company’s entry into the life, health and accident 
insurance field, it has changed its name to Family Se- 
curity Insurance Company of America. It formerly 
specialized in funeral insurance and continues to be 
located at the same headquarters; namely, Pennsyl- 
vania at Fifth Avenue, Fort Worth 4, Texas. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Diabetic Underwriting Liberalized 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada has liberalized its underwriting on diabetics 
substantially for those who have had the disease for 
five years or less. Previously the company followed 
a routine whereby a flat rate was offered regardless 
of the duration of the disease. 

In addition, the company has extended coverage for 
diabetics so that there is included for the latter level- 
term riders, family-protection riders and certain regular- 
term plans. The new rates are applicable for those 
between ages 25 and 60. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
May Merge with Central Standard 


Last month the possibility of a merger between the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, Monmouth, 
Illinois and the Central Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, was being considered by shareholders 
of both companies. In connection therewith a special 
meeting was held on October 17 in Chicago to elect 
three new directors. 

Alfred MacArthur, John B. Gallagher and William 
\V. A. Hansen who held directorships in both com- 
panies, tendered their resignations as directors of the 
Illinois Bankers Life as of October 17. At that meeting 
three new directors were elected for the Illinois Bankers 
Life. They are: Carl A. Tiffany, Chase S. Conover and 
Alexander Eulenberg. As we go to press the possi- 
bility of a merger is in the exploratory stage and how 
soon anything definite will be done is not known. 


INTERNATIONAL FIDELITY 
Takes Over City National 


International Fidelity Life Insurance Company, with 
headquarters in Dallas, has purchased all the assets 
and reinsured all of the business of the City National 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance 
improves performance 


From childhood’s earliest 
moments... balance 
is essential to progress. 
So, too, in a life insurance 
company, continuous 
achievement is aided by 
a favorable balance of 
past history, present 
progress, and future plans. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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International Fidelity—Continued 


Life Insurance Company of Houston, it has been an- 
nounced by Joe E. Russell, president of the purchasing 
company. 

The transaction includes the taking over by Inter- 
national Fidelity Life of more than $5,000,000 of 
insurance in force in the City National Life, some 
$800,000 of liquid assets and the home office building 
owned by City National Life. With this addition to the 
rapidly expanding business of International Fidelity 
Life, its insurance in force now exceeds $40,000,000— 
although the company is only in its fourth year—and by 
the end of this year the company’s insurance in force 
will be well in excess of $50,000,000, President Russell 
said. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Auto Lease Plan 


An auto fleet lease plan is the latest addition to the 


“new idea file” of life insurance companies seeking 


investment outlets and business firms wanting to 
conserve working capital. 
Several important national business firms, that 


formerly relied on salesman-owned or company-owned 
automobiles they need in sales and other operations, 
have leased a total of 1,970 cars under a financing 
plan set up by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York and Peterson, Howell & Heather, Balti- 
more, Md., fleet management firm. 
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The cars—mostly Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths 
are being rented to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Johnson & Johnson and Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 





Plan 


Commitments were made several months ago, but 
final arrangements have just now taken place. The cars 
represent an investment of more than $2,600,000 by 
the company. 

Under the plan, autos are leased in fleets of 100 or 
more to nationally known business firms, with the 
highest of credit ratings, for use in their sales and other 
operations. Rental is on a net-lease basis for one year 
with renewal options. 

The mechanics of the plan are similar to those in 
equipment trust financing. Any make of passenger 
automobile, and any number of cars over a minimum 
of 100, will be leased. 

As administrators of the plan, Peterson, Howell & 
Heather are responsible for selling the idea to business 
firms, buying new cars, selling used cars, and handling 
all relations with the business firms leasing the cars. 

Investment officials of The Mutual Life and Peterson, 
Howell & Heather said that by switching to the leasing 
plan, companies operating salesman-owned cars could 
give their traveling representatives a new car every 
yeai on a basis that could result in substantial savings 
to such companies with no investment on their part. 
Moreover, companies operating company-owned cars 
can, by adopting the plan, relieve themselves of the 
capital investment without sacrificing any of the ad- 
vantages of company ownership, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

The Mutual Life said the plan marks a new profitable 
outlet for life insurance company investment funds and, 
at the same time, meets a business need in the same 
manner as equipment trust financing, or the sale and 
lease back of office buildings, warehouses, stores and 
other real estate. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 
New Home Office 


The National Public Service Insurance Company, 
which for the past fifteen years has had its home offices 
in the Securities Building in Seattle, Washington, is 
soon to occupy its own home office building. 

The outer walls of the building fronting on two 
streets will be entirely of glass, in aluminum sash, and 
the building is surmounted by a tower which rises two 
stories above the roof, which will carry the company 
name. The building has four floors and is without 
basement. It has its own heating plant, and the roof 
has been constructed so that it may be used as a 
recreation area, and if necessary, for car parking. 

The interior will be finished in mahogany, and walls 
on the second floor can be folded back to create a 
large auditorium to accommodate the hundreds who 
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attend the company’s annual conventions held in 
August of each year. 

It is anticipated that the company will be able to 
occupy its new quarters on or about January 1, 1952. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE 
Capital Increase 


The North Central Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, has announced a 61 per cent increase in capital. 
Theodore S. Sanborn, President said the company’s 
capital has been raised from $117,970, as reported De- 
cember 1, 1950, to $200,549—an increase of $82,579. 





This capital increase, according to Sanborn, will 
; make possible the entry of North Central into the Ac- 
: cident and Health Insurance field. This step is being 

made in response to the growing present day social 
need for more personal insurance coverage. The in- 
S } crease will also enable North Central to expand its 
:? e operations into other north central states—the company 


. now operates in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 
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s PHOENIX MUTUAL 
c. 
s Liberalizations 
e 
|- In adopting the more liberal insurance limits, the || 
™ Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. announced that 

the maximum amount of standard coverage which will 
le now be considered is $350,000 at ages 20-45 for Life, | 
1, Endowment, Retirement Income, and Five Year Term , 
e plans. In addition, a new “top” maximum of $200,000 
d was established for substandard insurance carrying , 
d extra premiums. 

With regard to waiver of premium, Phoenix Mutual a 

will now consider waiving yearly premiums amounting — || 

to $15,000, including premiums waived under their || 

disability income provision. In effect, this liberal pro- | INSURANCE 

vision means the issue of waiver of premium on the | . COMPANY | 
$ maximum limit for Ordinary Life at ages insurable for |} : 
waiver and should meet most needs on other plans. | nT 
Policyholders whose regular premium deposit fund | 

y; provisions formerly limited deposits to 10% of the FORT WORTH 
es face amount of contract, are now privileged to increase | 


is their deposit fund balance to a maximum of 20% of 


the contract face. | T E X A & 
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vo & 
ny PRUDENTIAL Originators of Basic Life Policy 
I~ Sali Ditcanil and Polio Indemnity 
a 3 Insurance 
The Prudential Insurance Co. has announced “a 
Ils number of important changes and improvements in 
‘ premium rates, benefits and policy forms” effective 
i October 15. 
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Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 
quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 
lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 
of prospects. 
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Splendid Opportunity For 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and . . . 

3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 
For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building Seattle 4, Washington 
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Prudential—Continued 


The reduction in premium rates are applicable for 
weekly and monthly premium policies and regular 
ordinary policies issued at ages under 30, on all limited 
payment life plans and on endowments maturing in 
more than 20 years. The maximum reduction will 
occur at the juvenile ages. 

There will be no significant change in the net costs 
on the basis of the Company’s 1951 dividend scale as 
a result of the reductions as dividends will be reduced 
by a similar amount. However, in those cases where 
the amount of the first premium is an important con- 
sideration, the premium reduction may make it possible 
to place a more nearly adequate amount of protection 
than heretofore. 

The reduction in gross premiums was made possible 
because of the “improved outlook for interest rates on 
investments.” 


Other Changes 


Prudential has also reduced rates for ordinary single 
premium life policies and single premium policies will 
also be avaiable on 20-Year Endowment, Endowment 
at Age 60 and Endowment at Age 65 plans. 

Among other changes are the elimination of graded 
benefits in Juvenile policies written outside New York 
and Canada, except at the youngest age, and the offer- 
ing on most Juvenile intermediate policies of a benefit 
providing for waiver of premiums in event of the death 
of the applicant. This benefit will require an addi- 
tional monthly premium but will make the policy fully 
paid-up in event of the death of the applicant at any 
time during the premium paying period. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Group Polio 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company of New 
York, N. Y., so far as we know, is the first company 
to issue polio policies on a group basis. The first case 
went into effect on July 1 and covered 100 policyholders. 

The policies provide benefits up to $5,000 for each 
insured to cover all phases of expenses incident to a 
siege of polio, including transportation, services and 
supplies, etc. 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
Taking Over All States Life 


Before the end of this year the United Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Illinois will take over the All 
States Life Insurance Company of Montgomery, 
Alabama. W. C. Jennings, president of the All States, 
will join the United as consulting actuary. 

As of December 31, 1950 the All States had $11,041,- 
199 in assets and $78,476,054 life insurance in force. 
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BOUT 600 members and guests were present 

at the opening session of the annual meeting of 

the Society of Actuaries held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto in September. President Valentine 
Howell was in the chair. Officers elected are: 

President: Benjamin T. Holmes, Vice President and 
Actuary, Confederation Life Association. 

Vice Presidents: Wm. M. Anderson, Vice President 
and Managing Director, North American Life Assur- 
ance Co. and John R. Larus, Vice President and 
Actuary, Phoenix Mutual, each for a term of one year. 

Richard C. Guest, Vice President, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Walter Klem, Second Vice President and 
Associate Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
each for a term of 2 years. 

Henry F. Rood, Second Vice President and Actuary, 
Lincoln National and Alden T. Bunyan, Associate 
Actuary, Phoenix Mutual, were re-elected as Secretary- 
Treasurer and Editor. 

Elected to the Board of Governors for a term of three 
years were M. E. Davis, Actuary, Metropolitan; R. J. 
Myers, Actuary, Social Security Administration ; C. A. 
Spoerl, Financial Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
Aetna; R. G. Stagg, President, Northwestern National ; 
C. H. Tookey, Actuarial Vice President, Occidental, 
and D. N. Warters, Executive Vice President, Bankers 
Life Co. ; elected to the Board for 2 years, Leigh Cruess, 
Vice President and Chief Actuary, Mutual Life of N. Y. 
and Arthur Pedoe, Life Manager and Actuary for 
Canada, Prudential of England. 


Aviation and Lapses 


J. E. Hoskins, Actuary, Travelers as Chairman of the 
Committee on Aviation reported that passengers who 
fly 100 hours a year on scheduled airline routes are now 
in the position that the odds against them being killed 
in an aeroplane crash within a year are 4,000 to 1. A 
passenger’s chance of being killed in some other kind 
of accident within the same year was substantially 
greater. 

The experience of the life insurance companies in 
regard to policyholders who were pilots in the United 
States armed forces when they bought their policies 
showed that deaths in flight since the Korean war began 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





BENJAMIN T. HOLMES 


have been about two-thirds greater than they would have 
been on the basis of peacetime experience since World 
War II, but this experience did not include those still 
reported as missing, he reported. 

C. F. B. Richardson in his paper “Lapse Rates” 
stated that there had not been any significant improve- 
ment in the lapse rate over the past 30 years. “In view 
of the efforts that have been made to better these ratios,” 
said D. N. Warters, Executive Vice-President of the 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, “it would seem that 
lapses are in a large measure due to causes beyond our 
control. It is evident that lapse rates could be reduced 
by refusing to sell insurance to those among our fellow 
citizens who have an inclination to lapse and we could 
develop selection processes to sort these people out. 
These lapsing policyholders pay more for their insur- 
ance in the same way as they pay more for their instal- 
ment purchases and all of the various other contracts 
which they fail to carry through to the end. However, 
it does not seem socially desirable to refuse the benefit 
of insurance to those who perhaps need it the most. 
The less stable and the weaker need every encourage- 
ment to make provision for their beneficiaries and for the 
future and our task is to help them as much as possible.” 


Medical Catastrophe Insurance 


A more optimistic point of view was taken by S. R. 
Wallace, Jr., Director of Research of the Life Insurance 
Agency Association. He said that it could be argued that 
the mere maintenance of former levels of lapsation in 
the face of the great expansion that has taken place 
represents a real accomplishment. 

The subject of major medical expense or medical 
“catastrophe” insurance is by far the most important 
and most talked of development in the accident and 
health field today, said C. E. Probst, assistant actuary of 
the group department, Connecticut General. Previous 
approaches to the problem of accident and health insur- 
ance have adequately taken care of only the average 
hospital-surgical-medical cases. Insurance companies 
have been criticized because of the large area of major 
medical expense which has been left uncovered in most 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Society—Continued 


accident and health insurance plans. Some of the prin- 
ciples that Mr. Probst laid down are that the plan 
should be simple as to premium and age restrictions, 
exclusions, co-insurance formula, and deductibles and 
benefit paying period. Broad coverage of large numbers 
of individuals is most desirable ; income should be recog- 
nized as the largest single factor in costs; the plan 
should cover catastrophes only and should not be a 
full-payment medical plan; there should be a deductible 
on a full-pay basis at some stage before catastrophe 
reimbursement begins; there should be co-insurance 
throughout the entire “area” covered by the catastrophe 
plan; and “repeat” deductibles in any form are undesir- 
able. 

An argument against this plan is that because of its 
cost it may be unsalable to the ordinary employee group. 
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In discussing war risk clauses E. M. MacRae, Actu- 
ary, Occidental Life, said that his company had prepared 
and had secured approval in most states for a two-year 
war risk exclusion clause, with no reference to Home 
Areas, for emergency use in the event of enemy attack 
on large cities. Such a clause would permit the continued 
issuance of new business in an orderly fashion without 
heavy anti-selection. 

A. C. Webster, Manager of Selection, Mutual Life 
of New York, cited the need for a war clause, and stated 
that under present conditions such a clause limited to 
younger ages, such as 18 to 26 and to the early policy 
durations, perhaps five years, might be satisfactory. 

C. B. Spurgeon, Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life of 
Canada, felt that use of a compulsory and permanent 
war clause by all companies was fully justified now. 


A&H 


W. V. B. Hart, Associate Actuary, Connecticut 
General, said that the personal accident and health 
business had not received the attention it deserved from 
either the Society of Actuaries or the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. He felt the Society should logically include 
this topic in its field, in cooperation with the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. 

H. R. Lawson, Vice-President and Actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, felt that the interest 
of the members of the Society should be the controlling 
factor, and that the increasing attention to this branch 
of the business warranted its inclusion. He welcomed 
the entry of new companies to the field, but sounded a 
note of warning to them that precipitate action and 
competition might lead to heavy losses. He pointed out 
some differences between sickness and life insurance 
discussions, and that morbidity rates are more a function 
of economic conditions than of health and are greatly 
affected by policy provisions, underwriting and claim 
practices, etc. He stressed the need for careful interpre- 
tation of published data and for full knowledge of the 
practices underlying the data. 

D. J. Lyons, Second Vice-President, Guardian Life, 
argued for inclusion of accident and health insurance 
as being personal insurance and of increasing interest 
to life agents and companies, and felt that the business 
would benefit from thorough analysis by life actuaries. 

E. J. Moorhead, Executive Vice-President, United 
States Life, believed that the increasingly divergent 
views on the subject between life and casualty companies 
warranted its inclusion. 

R. G. Stagg, President, Northwestern National, 
differed from the preceding speakers, in that he believed 
it was preferable to encotirage the Casualty Actuarial 
Society to cover the subject more adequately, since the 
life actuaries had a sufficiently broad agenda already. 
He noted that inclusion of this subject in the Society’s 
examinations might otherwise be necessary. 

C. H. Tookey, Actuarial Vice-President, Occidental 
Life, quoted statistics on the importance of accident 
and health insurance to life companies. He thought that 
sickness insurance was more complicated than life, 
and presented a challenging field to life actuaries. 
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H. G. Johnston, North American Life, believed that 
since sickness insurance was an actuarial subject it 
should be covered by the Society of Actuaries. 

In the discussion of interest rates and investments and 
related topics, W. C. McCarter, Assistant Actuary, 
Northwestern Mutual, said that credit restrictions had 
had little effect on the rate of policy loan borrowing in 
his company. There had been no noticeable change in 
the volume of settlement funds left on deposit and only 
a slight increase in their rate of withdrawal. 

W. A. Jenkins, Administrative Vice-President, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, pointed 
out that the outlook for increased interest rates had 
darkened since March, so that any change in premium 
rates to anticipate increased interest returns no longer 
seems warranted. If such changes later appear advisable, 
nonparticipating rates might well be adjusted, although 
participating rates could be continued. In annuities and 
settlement options, improved mortality might well offset 
increased interest yields. Long-term trends in expense 
and mortality should be carefully recognized. 

D. N. Warters, Executive Vice-President, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, said that the extent to which companies 
reinvest at higher yield in current markets is largely 
determined by the available market offerings and their 
impact on the company’s investment position. Since 
the Federal Reserve Board stopped supporting the 
government bond market, new bond issues have been 
offered at more attractive prices. However, call pro- 
visions in these new issues have been unfavorable and 
in many cases the market at the quoted price has been 
too thin to accommodate a large purchaser of securities. 
These factors have made the reinvestment at higher 
yields less attractive in view of the losses that would 
have to be taken on sale of securities now held. 

Robert E. Slater, Controller, John Hancock, pointed 
out that, while many insurance companies had sold 
government bonds before the Federal Reserve Board 
removed the “peg” from the government bond market, 
these attempts to sell had gradually stopped, and there 
has been no indication of major selling by insurance 
companies in recent weeks. Mr. Slater stated that the 
thinness of the market as well as the conviction that 
government bonds might not decline further were 
important factors influencing the companies’ decision. 

W. F. Poorman, President, Central Life of Iowa, 
discussed the considerable increase in interest yields on 
high grade corporate bonds. He pointed out that the 
future trend of interest rates is a very important factor 
influencing a company’s judgment, since if bond prices 
drop again, many of the issues which are now available 
at relatively high yields will undoubtedly be called in 
and refinanced at lower interest rates. In such a case, 
the nominal redemption premium would not compensate 
the insurance company for the asset loss which it 
suffered in order to purchase the security. 

Mr. Warters stated that it was advisable for life 
insurance companies to be permitted to hold common 
stocks in order to compete with trust companies in the 
pension field, to diversify investments, and to make 
equity funds available to industry. Both he and Mr. 
Slater pointed out that the present valuation criteria for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 
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. and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 


Our ears are red... 


time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 











Owned and occupied exclusively by 
LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, Presidens 


BIRMINGHAM ote ALABAMA 
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Actuarial Society—Continued 


preferred and common stocks proved a strong deterrent 
to company ownership of these securities. Mr. Slater 
pointed out how the value of a portfolio of common 
stocks might shrink seriously during a period of low 
market values, and discussed the various possible 
methods of reflecting “intrinsic value’ of securities 
rather than their market values. 

Mr. Warters stated that tax-free municipal bonds 
are not as attractive to life insurance companies as to 
other investors under present conditions. The price of 
the bond reflects the tax advantage to individual in- 
vestors, and the return to an institutional investor is 
lower than it would be on a similar taxable bond. Mr. 
Poorman indicated that many purchase-leaseback ar- 
rangements are also proving unprofitable to life insur- 
ance companies in the light of present income tax 
regulations. 


Male and Female Rates 


In discussing the question of whether different pre- 
mium rates were justified on policies issued to males 
and females, J. S. Hill, Actuary, Minnesota Mutual, 
pointed out that while the mortality of females is about 
60% that of males, the average size of policies issued to 
women is about half of the average size policy issued 
to men. In assessing expenses, the average size policy 
is a very important factor, and Mr. Hill demonstrated 
that the higher unit expenses due to the lower ayerage 
size of policies on female lives offset the lower mortality 
rates of females, resulting in premium rates about the 
same as those charged male lives. 

J. E. Morrison, Underwriting Executive, Great West, 
discussed the special policy issued by his company to 
women, with a high minimum size and reflecting the 
lower mortality of females in the dividend paid. He 
stated that this could be done because on this plan the 
average size policy was maintained at a level above the 
average for the company. 

J. E. Hoskins, Actuary, Travelers, discussed the effect 
of the lower lapse rates of policies issued to women, 
and demonstrated that if non-forfeiture values were set 
at proper levels, this would not indicate lower premiums 
for women. 


Annual Statement 


In commenting on the proposed new form of annual 
statement, N. M. Hughes, Actuary, of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, referred to the criti- 
cism which has been directed against the companies by 
reason of the fact that their annual statements were 
prepared in a form which made for misunderstanding 
and confusion on the part of the public. He felt, there- 
fore, that the criterion for determining the advantages 
and disadvantages of the new form must be the degree 
to which these sound criticisms have been answered. 
Mr. Hughes was of the opinion that while the new form 
was a great improvement over the old it is still a long 
way from perfection and that good public relations de- 
mand constant efforts on the part of both the companies 
and the insurance departments to improve it. 

D. C. Duffield, Assistant Actuary, of the Travelers, 
was critical of the distinction made in the new form 
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between realized and unrealized capital gains. He felt 
that total capital gains are our primary concern, and 
that the separate items of profits on sale and gains from 
changes in book and admitted values should not be 
credited with a significance which they do not possess. 


Kermit Lang, Assistant Actuary, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, believes that the new form accomplishes its most 
important objectives, i.e., the switch from the “paid” 
to the “accrued” basis of accounting. He also feels 
that many improvements have been made in the direction 
of modernization and “streamlining.” He emphasized 
the importance of giving particular attention to the 
expense exhibit, which he feels will undoubtedly be the 
most difficult part of the transition from the old to the 
new form. 


A. A. Tousaw, Assistant to the President, Sun Life of 
Canada, announced that a committee of actuaries and 
accountants is now redrafting the various sections of the 
Canadian statement for submission to their companies 
and to the government authorities for their considera- 
tion. Both the Canadian Insurance Department and the 
Provincial Insurance Departments are favorably dis- 
posed toward a change from the present cash basis to a 
reserve basis. A definite objective of the committee is 
to bring about a greater uniformity with the United 
States form. 


War Risks 


In discussing the pooling of war risks on group life 
insurance coverage, Mr. R. A. Hohaus, Actuary. of the 
Metropolitan, emphasized the importance of using a 
dividend formula which could be modified.on short 
notice to meet any unusual requirements. He stated 
that the Metropolitan had reduced group dividends im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, and that special modifica- 
tions had been made in the dividend formula following 
the Texas City disaster. 


Mr. G. N. Watson, Assistant Actuary of the Crown 
Life, continuing the discussion of war risk pooling, 
pointed out that some companies would not feel it worth 
while to join a pool, while others would. He described 
some of the circumstances which would influence com- 
panies’ decisions. He also mentioned that a pooling 
arrangement would not take care of the asset losses that 
might result from a disaster, although the loss of assets 
might have a more powerful effect on companies than 
loss of life. 


In discussing likely developments regarding the pro- 
posed revision of Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law relating to agents’ compensation and agency 
costs, R. C. Guest, Vice-President, Massachusetts 
Mutual, made two observations relating to New York 
expense control. “In the first place,” he said, “those 
companies which have had difficulty in conforming with 
the present statutes have been mostly concerned with 
the limits exercised through the annual accounting to 
the New York Insurance Department of first year and 
other expenses. Secondly, within the general agency 
companies the level of agents’ compensation has de- 








pended among other things upon two factors—the take- 
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The average American male wears a 
size 81% shoe. Yet, you wouldn't 

think of opening a shoe store with 
nothing but size 81% shoes in stock. 
Naturally. You KNow you are fitting 
individuals, not an imaginary average. 


This is a lesson we've learned. 


has a sales policy geared for individuals 
and not for averages. A sales policy 
that starts with the thinking in the 
field . . . that fits sales ideas to a 
man’s personal abilities . . . that makes 
the most of the value found in 
understanding field problems. 


American United believes in “relaxed 

. sales pressure,” a method of selling 
that combines an individual’s good 
points with sound sales tools— 
resulting in an advantage to the 
policyholder, the company, and the 
man on the firing line. 
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Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY rt 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
A TRADITIONAL SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


United Services provides a specific protection to officers, 
warrant officers and their wives and children, reflecting the 
finest traditions of the armed forces and the highest ethics 


of the life insurance profession. 
Available to this select group only, our life insurance pro- 
gram is fitted to the officers’ needs—our service modelled 


on their service to country—the protection non-restrictive. 


A life insurance service offered through full-time representa- 


tives only—no brokerage business accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. ol WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















Changes in Ways 


Just beyond the suburbs of one of the great eastern 
cities automcbile drivers along the main highway have 
been seeing some fine herds of beef cattle grazing. 
One of the famous western ranches was shipping half- 
grown steers East to fatten them up within quick- 
reaching distance of big-city markets. This was a*new 
enterprise in marketing and a large sign along the 
highway acquainted the passing public with what was 
going on. 


New ideas are creating new enterprises in every 
part of the country. The question is: Are you aware 
of what is going on in the way of new enterprises in 
your territory and have these enterprises been present 
long enough to get a steady footing? 


The answer is that where there are new enterprises 
there are new prospects. Changing conditions bring 
about new markets, and where there are new markets 
conditions change. And then there are changes in 
ways of earning a living. This brings added reasons 
for both personal and business insurance—and new 
opportunities for alert underwriters. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Actuarial Society—Continued 


home earnings of the general agent within the over-all 
commission limit and the amount of agency office opera- 
tion cost which is required to be paid by the general 
agent from his commission income, Within the present 
statute there is little difference between the real com- 
mission limit in the manager company and in the general 
agency company. The key to the situation is in the 
amount of vouchered office expenses paid directly rather 
than through commissions.” 

Mr. Guest also said that: “In view of the stand taken 
by the New York Insurance Department that cost to 
policyholders should not be materially increased and 
in view of net cost competition among life insurance 
companies, we may expect that any sound progressive 
changes which may be forthcoming will be examined 
especially as to the best public interest.” 

H. B. Wickes, Vice-President, Security Mutual, dis- 
cussed the difficulty of establishing new General Agen- 
cies under the present section 213 expense limitations, 
Under the new proposal, payment of salaries until a 
general agent becomes established will probably be used 
to help him get started. 

Mr. Wickes also pointed out the advantages of 
“heaping” of renewal commissions in encouraging per- 
sistency, helping a new agent to keep financially afloat 
during his first few years in the life insurance business, 
and in tiding agents over a period of temporary depres- 
sion. Heaped renewal commissions will be easier under 
the proposed expense limitation. 

R. E. Slater, Controller, John Hancock, pointed out 
that the most important factor in agency compensation 
is not commission rates, but rather the production of 
business. A good agent can be adequately compensated 
by different methods, while a poor agent, who does not 
produce an adequate volume, will not receive enough 
under any commission plan. 

D. J. Lyons, Second Vice-President, Guardian Life, 
discussed the advantages of the proposed expense limita- 
tion revision for agency cost budgeting. He pointed out 
that agency expenses are limited directly under the 
proposed statute rather than indirectly as in the present 
law. This will make it easier to establish an agency 
budget within the legal limitation on expenses. 

G. D. McKinney, Vice-President, Security Mutual, 
expressed the belief that the structural approach used in 
drafting the revision of section 213 is the most construc- 
tive step in the regulation of company expenses which 
has taken place since 1906. He stated that the separa- 
tion of agents’ compensation from the other controls is 
both logical and proper, but referred to the barrier 
between compensation for the first fifteen years and 
subsequent years as a shortcoming of the proposed law. 

C. F. B. Richardson, Associate Actuary, Mutual Life 
of New York, demonstrated that the average size policy 
has increased by 24 since 1939 and that the average 
first year commission per policy has increased nearly 
80% during the same period. He pointed out that De- 
partment of Labor Consumer Price Index for 1949 was 
170% of the 1939 figure, and that it appears that the 
average size policy and the average commission have 
kept pace with this index. 
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FFICERS of the American 

College of Life Underwriters, 

Philadelphia, Pa., were re- 
elected, two new trustees were named 
to fill vacancies, and five trustees 
whose terms expire in 1951 were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the College, 
held during the N.A.L.U. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
managing director of the Agency 
Management Association, was 
elected to a trustee vacancy upon the 
death of John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., for nearly thirty years manager 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion and its predecessor, The Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., dean 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, was also elected a 
trustee. 

A memorial resolution honoring 
the memory of John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., for many years a trustee 
of the American College and chair- 
man of its Registration Board, was 
adopted by the Board of Trustees. 

Re-elected for three year terms 
were the following trustees: Paul 
F. Clark, C.L.U., president, John 
Hancock ; Vincent B. Coffin, C.L.U., 
vice president, Connecticut Mutual 





AMERICAN COLLEGE AND SOCIETY 


Life; O. Sam Cummings, general 
agent, Kansas City Life, Dallas; 
Grant L. Hill, C.L.U., vice president 
and director of agencies, North- 
western Mutual; George L. Hunt, 
vice president, New England Mu- 
tual; Cecil J. North, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life ; Joseph H. Reese, 
C.L.U., general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 

Officers re-elected are: Chairman 
of the Board—Julian S. Myrick, vice 
president (retired), Mutual Life; 
President—Dr. S. S. Huebner, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, Wharton School ; 
Dean, Dr. Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.; Secretary— 
Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., general 
agent, Penn Mutual; Treasurer— 
Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life; Robert Dechert, 
counsel, member of Barnes, Dechert, 
Price, Myers and Clark, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

3y virtue of their offices with the 
college, Mr. Dechert as Counsel and 
Mr. Hodge as Treasurer are Ex- 
officiis trustees of the college. Also 
trustees by virtue of their offices 
with the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters are the 
following: Howard H. Cammack, 
C.L.U., Albany, N. Y., immediate 
past-president; Carl M. Spero, 


C.L.U., New York, N. Y., presi- 
dent; and James W. Smither, Jr., 
C.L.U., New Orleans, La., vice 
president of the Society, respec- 
tively; and Stanton G. Hale, vice 
president, Mutual Life as vice chair- 
man of the Committee on Education 
and Training, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

Other members of the College’s 
Board of Trustees previously elected 
include: Life Trustees Ernest J. 
Clark, Dr. S. S. Huebner, and 
Julian S. Myrick; J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Chester O. Fischer, M. 
Albert Linton, Clarence B. Metzger, 
C.L.U.; Dr. David McCahan, 
C.L.U.; Henry E. North, James 
Elton Bragg, C.L.U., Charles W. 
Campbell, C.L.U.; Paul W. Cook, 
C.L.U.; Dudley Dowell, J. Roger 
Hull, C.L.U.; and Harold M. 
Stewart, C.L.U. 


Society Officers 


Carl M. Spero, C.L.U., independ- 
ent life underwriter and president 
of Spero-Whitelaw Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in a 
mail ballot reported at the annual 
dent, Gerald W. Page, general agent, 


{Continued on the next page) 





Dr. S. S. Huebner, standing, right, President of the American College, introduces the conferment speaker, Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., President, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, left. Seated, left to right, Julian S. Myrick, Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Karl K. Krogue, Howard 
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American College—Continued 


meeting of the society in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Spero succeeds the 
retiring president, Howard H. Cam- 
mack, C.L.U., General Agent, John 
Hancock, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Spero 
was advanced from first vice presi- 
dent of the society. 

Other officers elected are: first 
vice president, James W. Smither, 
Jr., general agent, Union Central, 
New Orleans, La. ; second vice presi- 
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Provident Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; treasurer, Frederick W. 
Floyd, manager, Life of Virginia, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, W. 
Frank Cooper, agent, Southwestern 
Life, Fort Worth, Texas. 

New directors elected are: New 
England, New York and New Jer- 
sey district, Ernest H. Perkins, gen- 
eral agent, Provident Mutual Life, 
Albany, N. Y.; Middle Eastern 
District, Richard W. Angert, general 
agent, Lincoln National, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Middle Western District, 
Harry R, Schultz, M.D.R.T., agent, 
Mutual Life, Chicago, Ill.; Western 
District, George N. Quigley, Jr.; 
branch manager, Manufacturers Life, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Southern Dis- 
trict, Arthur D. Reed, M.D.R.T., 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Dr. Huebner's Report 


Reporting that 345 candidates 
have completed all requirements for 
the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation and are to be awarded 
their diplomas in 1951, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president of the College 
presented his annual report to the 
Board of Trustees at the annual 
meeting. 

This increases to a total of 4,419 
those who have completed all C.L.U. 
examinations in the twenty-four year 
history of the American College. 


A total of 380 candidates com- 
pleted the examinations this year, 
subject to completion of experience 
and other requirements. 

In additioh, 17 candidates who 
completed the C.L.U. examinations 
this year will be awarded the Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency. 

Also, nine candidates who hold 
the C.L.U. designation completed 
the examinations for and will re- 
ceive the Certificate in Agency Man- 
agement. 

Dr. Huebner pointed out that, in 
common with the general experience 
of colleges and universities under 
the stress of economic uncertainties, 
and possible military service by 
college men, enrollment of new can- 
didate declined in 1951. There was 
also a decline in the total number 
of candidates taking examinations 
and the number of examinations 
taken this year. 

Despite unusual difficulties, much 
progress was made in the educa- 
tional, promotional, and other opera- 
tional activities of the College. 

Under the active motivation of 
Dean Davis W. Gregg and Leroy G. 
Steinbeck, executive manager of the 
Society in cooperation with the New 
Candidate Committee of the Society, 
an effective program of recruiting 
new C.L.U. candidates is under way. 
This program has been pursued 
vigorously throughout the year. It 
is confidently believed that it will 





Left to right, seated, W. Frank Cooper, Fort Worth, Texas, secretary; Carl M. Spero, 


New York, N. Y., president; James W. Smither, Jr., New Orleans, La., first vice president; 
standing, Gerald W. Page, Los Angeles, second vice president; and Frede 


Philadelphia, Pa.,. treasurer. 
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result in a large C.L.U. study class 
enrollment for the fall of 1951, and 
will cause the College soon to ex- 
ceed all previous records. 
Incidentally, while Dr. Huebner 
modestly refrained from making any 
mention of it, the C.L.U. class of 
1952 is to be known as the “Hueb- 
ner Class” in honor of Dr. Huebner, 
one of the founders of the American 
College, and who anticipates retire- 
ment from teaching when he reaches 
the retirement age in 1952, after 
forty-eight years of teaching. 


Field Activities 


Supplementing Dr. Huebner’s re- 
port, an outline of the field activities 
of the College was presented, partic- 
ularly in respect to promotion under 
the new current program. Seven 
promotional conferences were con- 
ducted during April and May under 
the planning and leadership of Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, dean of the Col- 
lege, and Leroy G. Steinbeck, execu- 
tive manager of the C.L.U. Society. 
James W. Smither, Jr., New Or- 
leans, La., second vice president of 
the Society, served as chairman of 
the New Candidate Committee. His 
regional heads were William H. 
Andrews, Jr., Southern Region; 
Hugh S. Bell, Western Region; 
Chester T. Wardwell, Middle-West- 
ern Region; William B. Hoyer, 
Middle-Eastern Region; and C. L. 
Post, Eastern Region. 

Conferences were held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, 
Texas; San Francisco, Calif.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Albany, N. Y. 

The main objective of the con- 
ference program was to organize and 
indoctrinate a national team to re- 
cruit candidates for the 1952 “Hueb- 
ner Class,” and for future years. 

By intensive development of vari- 
ous sources of new candidates, a 
total of approximately 10,500 nom- 
inations had been made by August 
31, 1951. 

Publications activities of the Am- 
erican College continued during the 
year 1950-1951. The Study Sup- 
plements were brought up-to-date 
and reprinted. A number of bro- 
chures previously published were re- 
vised and reprinted and six new 
brochures are completed or in proc- 
ess. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “‘level’? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business— on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 


your policyowners and prospects. 


) NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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A new Teachers Manual was pre- 
pared with the assistance of Dean 
W. T. Beadles, C.L.U., of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Dean H. C. Graebner, C.L.U., 
of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and J. Carlton Smith, C.L.U., 
educational director of the South- 
western Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

New booklets to interest prospec- 
tive C.L.U. candidates, and to assist 
them in their C.L.U. studies were 
also issued and are now in process 
of distribution in the promotion of 
the New Candidates program. 


Life Time Accomplishments 


The following are the facts con- 
cerning the work that the College 
has accomplished in these 24 years: 


1. Those who have com- 
pleted the entire series of 
C.L.U. examinations .... 

2. Those candidates on the 
roll having credits for one 
to four parts of the exam- 
nent amncnaenns 

3. Additional candidates ap- 
proved by the registration 
SE eer eae 

4. Total candidates approved 
by the registration board 


4,419 


5,956 


4,881 


15,256 


To show the geographical spread 
of C.L.U. influence, the study groups 


through the years have been located 
in 256 cities in 46 states ; the District 
of Columbia ; Honolulu, Hawaii; and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Since the founding of the Ameri- 
can College, many companies have 
followed through with comprehen- 
sive training courses which indoc- 
trinate their representatives and give 
them continuous education and train- 
ing. Similar programs have been 
applied to older field representatives. 


Complete Educational Program 


In 1947, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters instituted 
the Life Underwriters Training 
Council which is institutional, in- 
termediate, textbook-and-classroom, 
on-the-job, vocational training for 
life underwriters. 9,469  under- 
writers have taken these courses, 
and 929 have completed the full two- 
year course and obtained their cer- 
tificates. 

Also, there are the Campus Train- 
ing Schools. These are university- 
sponsored vocational schools in life 
underwriting; one at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and the other Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

So we have a great institutional 
educational program which gives 
everyone who enters the life insur- 
ance business on a career basis the 
opportunity of continuous education 
and training. 

The American Society continues 
to add much strength to the College. 
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The leadership of the National So- 
ciety and that of their local Chapters 
is being greatly strengthened from 
year to year, and they are becoming 
truly an influential alumni body. 
It is to be hoped that every person 
who has received, or will receive the 
C.L.U. designation, will join his 
local chapter and take an active part 
in its work, 

Several rather unusual instances 
of awards of the C.L.U. designa- 
tions at the twenty-fourth annual 
conferment dinner of the College 
and the Society were noted. The 
dinner was held in the Biltmore 
Hotel, on September 19. 


Newsworthy Awards 


Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Dean of 
the College momentarily stepped out 
of his role in presenting the candi- 
dates for the C.L.U. designation 
when he read his own name in the 
list of graduates. John O. Brad- 
shaw, Colonel, U. S. Air Force, 
stationed at Atterbury Air Force 
Base, Columbus, Indiana, journeyed 
to Los Angeles by air to receive his 
C.L.U. designation. 

Colonel Robert L. Boyd, U. S. 
Air Force, arranged for a stopover 
in Los Angeles on his way to re- 
port for duty in the Far Eastern 
theatre in order to receive his C.L.U. 
designation in person. Colonel Boyd 
in civilian life is general agent of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, at Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

A number of fathers and sons 
have earned the C.L.U. designation, 
but the award of the C.L.U. desig- 
nation to S. Rush Coffin, son of 
Vincent B. Coffin, C.L.U., first vice 
president of Connecticut Mutual is 
unique in another respect. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first instance 
of the son of a trustee of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
receiving the C.L.U. designation. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
Nov. 8-10, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Agency Management Ass'n, Nov. 12-16, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 
Dec. 2-6, Commodore, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 13, Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York City. 

Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 12, 
13, Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 
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MISCELLANY 


The City of Norfolk, Virginia has 
honored President Wm. Mont- 
gomery of the Acacia Mutual by the 
presentation of a Testimonial Scroll 
on the observance of the 50th an- 
niversary of the company’s branch 
office in that city. 
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Actuaries in many life insurance 
companies on this side of the line 
are Canadians by birth. People up 
there apparently take to that type 
of work in a big way. This year 
some 359 actuarial students sat for 
examinations—118 of them from 
Toronto alone. 
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For several years the Agency 
Management Association, publishers 
of Manager’s Magazine, has made 
an award each year to the author of 
the best article. Hugh S. Bell, 
C.L.U., general agent in Seattle for 
the Equitable of lowa, has been 
judged the winner for 1951 and this 
makes the fourth time he has been 
so honored. His article was “The 
Magic Triangle” in the July issue. 
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With the advent of “District Man- 
agement,” a new publication of the 
Association for the weekly premium 
agent, a similar award was made for 
the first time this year. The winner 
was Harold A. Meyer, district man- 
ager of John Hancock in Springfield, 
Illinois, with the article “Training, Is 
Our Biggest Job,” which appeared in 
the February, 1951 issue. 
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The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to hear the case of the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston, Texas” vs. the 
Office Employees International 
Union of the A.F. of L. This in- 
volves the question of whether the 
company must bargain with the 
union representing employees over 
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hiring, firing and promoting. The 
company holds that these are not sub- 
ject to bargaining. 
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On October 25 and 26 last the 
Atlantic Alumni Association held its 
annual Management Conference at 
the Westchester Country Club in 
Rye, N. Y. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Musts of Management.” 
The Association is made up of grad- 
uates of the Agency Management 
Association Schools and is composed 
of 455 members from all parts of the 
Eastern Seaboard. 
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James E. Shelton, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in his farewell address, paid 
his respects to British Socialism in 
terms reminiscent of Winston 
Churchill: “The present Socialist 
Government in England, though 
elected by the people, has probably 
deprived more Englishmen of more 
rights, privileges and immunities and 
has probably placed greater burdens 
on greater numbers of people than 
any of their most despotic kings 
would have dared to attempt.” 
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Again this year the Brooklyn 
Branch of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York, 
through Irving S. Bober, C.L.U., 
educational vice president, has an- 
nounced that Life Underwriter 
Training Council courses will be 
given to interested Brooklyn under- 
writers. 
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Canadian government annuities, 
both on individual and on group 
basis, showed declines in 1950 com- 
pared- with 1949. The figures for 
individual annuities were $3,957,253 


in 1949 compared with $3,807,253 


in 1950. The number of group con- 
tracts issued decreased from 15,234 
to 12,965. These Canadian govern- 
ment annuities are written on a 3% 
basis compared with those in the 
Province of Alberta, Canada on a 
3%% basis, while commercial com- 
panies generally use 21%2%-23%4% 
interest assumption. ar 
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A two-reel sound and color mo- 
tion picture has been sponsored by 
the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers’ Association. The film shows 
conditions in schools and is designed 
to stimulate interest in improving 
such conditions, especially in rural 
areas. 
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In the competition for annual 
statement award, conducted by the 
Financial World, the Connecticut 
Mutual won the “Oscar of Indus- 
try,” with New York Life placing 
second and Metropolitan third. Last 
year the New York Life won top 
honor. 


Plans for a new home office in 
Houston, Texas have been an- 


nounced by the Great Southern Life. 
The building will be located at Rich- 
mond and Dunlavy and, according 
to present schedule, should be ready 
for occupancy by May of next year. 
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“T know of no other instance in 
the business world where there is so 
great a debt owed to an academic 
man as the life insurance industry 
owes to Dr. Huebner.” So stated 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Society, in the main 
address at a gathering in New York 
City recently honoring the insurance 
educator who is retiring next year. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


The meeting, attended by outstard- 
ing life insurance people, was spon- 
sored by the local chapter of C.L.U.’s 
and the Insurance Society. 
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The 1951 Jilinois Insurance Code 
is being published by Burdette Smith 
Company, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. The Code 
will be in two volumes and copies 
of same may be secured from the 
publishing company at nominal 
charge. 
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The new home office of the Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Company in 
Quebec was officially opened by 
Maurice Duplessis, Premier of that 
Province, on September 11 last. 
President Gerard Favreau presided 
at the official function. 
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Speaking of gold, Emerson Carey, 
Jr., C.L.U., John Hancock general 
agent in Denver, his son, and nephew 
(both associated with him), all quali- 
fied for the National Amateur Golf 
Tournament. Unfortunately, they 
were all eliminated in the first round. 
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A joint conference which was es- 
tablished last June in Chicago, con- 
sisting of representatives of the life 





insurance business and the Commit- 
tee on the Unauthorized Practice of 
Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, met in New York in Septem- 
ber. The principal objectives of the 
conference are to promote good rela- 
tions between lawyers and the life 
insurance companies and their field 
representatives. 
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The Annual Report Award made 
by the Financial Post in Canada has 
been won by the Manufacturers Life 
in the financial institution class. 

In a “Prospecting Ideas in Ac- 
tion” contest, conducted by the 
Manufacturers Life, one of the win- 
ners used his hobby to secure busi- 
ness. J. F. LoBosco, of the Hamilton 
branch, is a photographer and makes 
the point to take colored movies of 
people getting married. After the 
couple returns. from the honeymoon, 
he drops them a note and says he 
would be very happy to show them 
some colored movies of their wed- 


ding. 
wow 


This fall the New York Life In- 
surance Company has been running 
an extensive advertising campaign in 





ACTUARIAL SUPERVISOR—Male—For large 
Eastern pension consultant. Should have ex- 
perience in Employee Benefit Plans (particu- 
larly pension plans). Give all personal data 
and salary expected in first letter. Replies 
kept confidential. 
L-56 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 














Canada using newspapers, maga- 
zines and weekly business publica- 
tions. The theme used is “New 
York Life Agent in your Com- 
munity is a good man to know.” 
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Ben Goldish, veteran Northwest- 
ern National agent at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, completed 28 consecutive 
years of continuous membership in 
the company’s App-A-Week Club in 
October. In short, Mr. Goldish has 
produced at least one “App” each 
week for a period of 1,456 consecu- 
tive weeks. 
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Last month the Occidental Life of 
California issued its first million dol- 
lar policy to a Hollywood motion 
picture company on the life of one 
of its prominent directors. Albert 
C. Ruben, who has made several 
such sales, was the broker. 
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In early October the National 
Labor Relations Board overruled the 
findings of a trial examiner in the 
case of the Old Line Life of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The Board 
found that the company had not re- 
fused to bargain in good faith and, 
secondly, it also held that the strike 
was economic in character and the 
company had a right to replace the 
strikers. 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life's 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 


Licensed in: Alaska, Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, 


LIFE 


—Greater Opportunities 





Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 


Minnesota, 
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Its the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 


usual LIFE insurance program, then 


A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION .. . 


It occurs to us, as we celebrate our 50th 
year, that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
many people. 

. . To those who transplanted the life in- 
surance idea to America and thus laid the 
foundation for the greatest institution for 
financial security the world has ever known. 

.. To the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
first life insurance company in America, and 
those other early companies which pioneered 
in this great business. 

.. To Elizur Wright, father of sound 
State supervision. 

. . To the field forces who took the story 
of life insurance to the people and made 
the real sale. 

To them all, for making it possible for 
us to be 50 years old this year, and to have 
added our modest efforts to the service of 


you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 


Vice President and Agency Manager. 





Life Insurance in America, we bow in 


gratitude. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 


pucrance openy.§ 
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In a local paper, “Los Angeles 
Herald,” a feature appeared on Sep- 
tember 4 showing how the Pacific 
Mutual's investments are aiding 
trade in a variety of ways in the Los 
Angeles area. In the 3,000 acres 
making up the city, the company has 
some 16 separate investment projects 
covering food processing to machin- 
ery production. 
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Beginning last month examina- 
tions in Pennsylvania for life agents’ 
licenses are being given on the first 
and third Saturdays of each month 
in different cities. In addition, a 
committee representing the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Life Under- 
writers will act in conjunction with 
the Insurance Department in prepar- 
ing examination questions, 
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This year the John Newton Rus- 
sell Memorial Award was presented 
to Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
managing director of the Agency 
Management Association, at the 
N.A.L.U. Meeting for “outstanding 
service to the institution of life in- 
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surance.” In Charlie’s case this is 
almost an understatement. 
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This year the San Diego Life 
Agency Cashiers Association will 
sponsor three classes of Life Office 
Management Association courses. 
These are to prepare for examina- 
tions I, II and IV. 
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In September the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company through its 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Ins., of 
New York, presented a $5,000 check 
to Moses Hirsch of New York City, 
who had attained age 96. This is the 
first time the Knight Agency, with 
over $300,000,000 of life insurance 
in force, has had a life insurance 
contract on a man reaching age 96. 
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Following a newly inaugurated 
trend, the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company is sending out a per- 
sonal letter signed by President 
Richard Rhodebeck welcoming all 
new policy owners. As expected, the 
public reception of such a letter has 
been excellent. 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


e 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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The cornerstone for a new home 
office’ for the Washington National 
Insurance Company was laid on Sep- 
tember 14 last at 1630 Chicago Ave- 
nue, with appropriate ceremonies. 


SALES 


Total sales in the Bankers Life of 
Iowa are up 6% for the first 8 
months of this year over the same 
period in 1950. Sales for the 8 
months’ period totaled $131,979,017. 


ww 


During the first eight months of 
this year in the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company the gain of in- 
surance in force was $12,416,167, 
representing a 48% increase over 
the same period last year. 
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New paid business for August, 
1951 in the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company totaled $14,414,734, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A good line means bigger gains for 


PROVIDENT LIFE PRODUCERS 





THE MEN IN THE FIELD who carry the ball for the Provident make 
bigger gains--and make them more consistently --using the Provident's 
line of modern life coverages . . . And production goals are reached 
more easily with the home office cooperation in the form of sales aids, 
training programs, etc. 


THIS LINE OF Provident life coverages also means a liberal scale of 
first-year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a non-contributory 
pension plan, and a persistency bonus. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Miscellany—Continued 


establishing a new record and repre- 
senting an increase of 43.8% over 
last August. Total paid life insur- 
ance for the first 8 months of this 
year was 11.3% ahead of the same 
period in 1950. 
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The largest volume of business in 
any month in the history of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life was chalked 
up in September in honor of senior 
vice president Vincent B. Coffin. 
The volume produced was $39,104,- 
652. 


The third quarter of this year was 
the greatest in the history of the 
Great-West Life. New business in 
September totaled $20,120,000 and 
for the quarter over $63,000,000. 
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The volume of paid business in 
the Jefferson Standard Life for the 
first 9 months of this year was $94,- 
376,576, bringing the in force as of 
September 30 to $1,020,155,379, a 
net gain of $52,662,857 for the year. 
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In early October the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company announced 
that its assets had passed the quarter 
billion dollar mark. As of September 
30 the company had $878,675,765 of 
life insurance in force. 
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On occasion of President Carl 
Granrud’s 55th birthday in Septem- 
ber, agents of the Lutheran Brother- 
hood sent in applications totaling 


$1,000,000. 
ww OK 


In September the Penn Mutual 
Life passed the $3,000,000,000 mark 
of life insurance in force. It took the 
1847 campany until 1920 to achieve 
its first billion. 
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‘On September 17 last the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company held a suit- 
able celebration in the Roosevelt 
Hotel in Pittsburgh commemorating 
the achievement of one billion dollars 
of life insurance in force. It passed 


the half billion dollar mark in.1939. 
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Left to right: G. Nolan Bearden, New England Mutual, Los Angeles; Wm. T. Earls, Mutual Benefit Life, Cincinnati, vice-chairman; Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago, chairman; John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, immediate past chairman; Herbert P. 


Karlsruher, New York Life, New York, new member. 


ALTER N. HILLER, 

C.L.U., Penn Mutual, Chi- 

cago, was named chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
at its annual meeting at Coronado, 
Cal. He succeeds John O. Todd, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, Chi- 
cago, who continues on the execu- 
tive committee. William T. Earls, 
C.L.U., Mutual Benefit, Cincinnati, 
was named vice-chairman. G. Nolan 
Bearden, New England Mutual, Los 
\ngeles, continues on the executive 
committee and Herbert Paul Karls- 
ruher, C.L.U., New York Life, 
New York, was elected to the com- 
mittee for the first time. 

Chairman Hiller started in the 
life insurance business with the Penn 
Mutual in Chicago in 1925. He be- 
came a C.L.U. in 1931 and taught 
life insurance at Northwestern Uni- 
versity 1934-42. He served as pres- 
ident of the Chicago C.L.U. chapter 
in 1935 and was president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1941. Mr. Hiller has 
been a member of the Penn Mutual 
Leaders Club for 198 consecutive 
months. He has won the N.A.L.U. 
Quality Award for the past five 
years. He served as president of 
the Chicago Life-Trust Council 
1948-49. 
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MILLION S$ ROUND TABLE 


Mr. Hiller has been a qnalifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table 18 times since 1930, He has 
served on that organization’s execu- 
tive committee since 1948, having 
been elected vice-chairman a year 
ago. He was also program chairman 
of the 1951 convention. 

William T. Earls, the new vice- 
chairman, is general agent of Mutual 
Benefit Life in Cincinnati. He 
joined New England Mutual in 
1931 after graduating from Holy 
Cross. He led all agents of the com- 
pany in 1939. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed Cincinnati general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual, bringing the 
agency up from 34th to 3rd place 
in the company in 10 years. In 1950 
Mr. Earls was named Cincinnati 
general agent of the old established 
Mutual Benefit agency. Mr. Earls 
has been a Million Dollar Round 
Table qualifier since 1940 except 
during war service. He was elected 
to the executive committee in 1949. 
Mr. Earls qualified for the C.L.U. 
in’ 1934 and is a past president of 
the Cincinnati C.L.U. chapter. 

Factful background material re- 
garding the Million Dollar Round 
Table ‘was reviewed by John O. 
Todd, C.L.U., Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, 1951 M:D.R.T. chair- 


man, at the Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour on final day of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ annual meeting in Los 
Angeles. 

From its initial gathering in Mem- 
phis in 1927, the M.D.R.T. has 
grown from 32 members to 949 in 
1951. To verify the applications of 
the 723 members currently qualify- 
ing and in handling other inquiries 
required at least 4,000 exchanges of 
personal correspondence, plus at 
least another 6,000 pieces of mail, 
Mr. Todd reported. The M.D.R.T. 
now has its own office in Chicago 
and Mrs. Harriet Moeller, whom 
Mr. Todd introduced, serves as 
executive secretary. 

Affairs of the M.D.R.T. are di- 
rected by a five man executive com- 
mittee. Each member traditionally 
serves five years, handling various 
committee chairman posts until he 
heads the executive committee in 
his fourth year. He then continues 
as a member in the role of immediate 
past chairman. In introducing his 
fellow executive committeemen, Mr. 
Todd noted that the four had a total 
of 83 years in the life insurance 
business, having started at an aver- 
age age of 26. On an average they 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Round Table—Continued 


first qualified for the M.D.R.T. in 
their seventh year in the business 
and on the average they have quali- 
fied a total of 9% times. Mr. Todd 
estimated that the four men had 
put a total of over $50,000,000 life 
insurance on the books. These men 
are: Theodore Widing, C.L.U., 
Philadelphia general agent Provi- 
dent Mutual, immediate past chair- 
man; Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, vice-chair- 
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man ; William T. Earls. C.L.U., Cin- 
cinnati, general agent Mutual Bene- 
fit; and G. Nolar Bearden, New 
England Mutual, Los Angeles. 


Qualification Standards 


Mr. Todd explained the neces- 
sity of establishing certain standards 
of membership as companies vary in 
counting volume of production. In 
establishing M.D.R.T. qualifications, 
the following change was made: 

1. All ordinary insurance, includ- 
ing level term, is counted at face 
value. Decreasing term hereafter 
will be counted at one-half of face 
value, and a proposal passed at 
the M.D.R.T. business meeting, 
provides that all term will be limited 
to $500,000. This proposal was sug- 
gested to strengthen the significance 
of the M.D.R.T., as very few mem- 
bers have ever qualified with as 
much as $500,000 term. 

Mr. Todd reported that 263 or 
27.7% of the M.D.R.T. members 
are C.L.U.’s, while C.L.U.’s repre- 
sent only about 8% of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ 
membership. In 1951 there were 12 
M.D.R.T. members who received 
C.L.U. designations, all of them 
either first, second or third year 
qualifiers. “Who says you can’t 
improve your business while spend- 
ing the time to take C.L.U. exams?” 
Mr. Todd asked. 

In analyzing the qualities that 
make for M.D.R.T. membership, 
Mr. Todd said that it isn’t knowl- 
edge alone, although the high per- 
centage of C.L.U.’s among the mem- 
bership indicates it is a factor. 
Geographical location does not ap- 
pear to be a factor, as there are 
members in all sections of the 
country. The main quality that 
makes a man a million dollar pro- 
ducer is to have a deep inner con- 
viction that makes life insurance 
more of a religion than a product, 
coupled with a “belief in himself 
that is modest but unshakable.” 


Background 


The Million Dollar Round Table 
is composed of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers who write at least $1,000,000 
in life insurance a year, subject to 
certain qualifications and standards. 

In 1951, there were 949 who 
qualified for the Million Dollar 


Round Table under the three classes 
of membership: 

1. Qualifying: 170 qualified for 
the first time in 1951. There were 
108 who qualified for the second 
time. 

2. Life. Members who qualify 
for three consecutive years or four 
out of five consecutive years are 
eligible for life membership. There 
were 226 life members in 1951, not 
including those in the following 
classifications : 

3. Life and Qualifying members 
are those who are qualified for life 
membership and who also meet the 
basic qualifications for 1951. There 
are 70 who qualified for this classi- 
fication for the first time in 1951 
and 375 who requalified in 1951. 


Leading Companies and States 


The first Million Dollar Round 
Table meeting was held in 1927 with 
32 qualifiers. In 1940 there were 
154 members. Membership has in- 
creased substantially during the last 
five years, totaling 525 in 1946, 726 
in 1947, 829 in 1948, 824 in 1949 
and 790 in 1950. 

Representatives of 80 different 
companies are included in the mem- 
bership. The 10 companies having 
the most members are: 


Northwestern Mutual 122 
New York Life 88 
New England Mutual 54 
Massachusetts Mutual 53 
Equitable Society, N. Y. 46 
Mutual Benefit Life 41 
Penn Mutual Life 33 
John Hancock 23 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 23 
Connecticut Mutual 20 


The U. S. members come from 44 
states and the District of Columbia. 
There are 43 from Canada, 12 from 
Hawaii, one from British Guiana and 
two from Venezuela. The 10 leading 
states in point of membership are: 


1. New York 119 
2. Illinois 88 
3. California 82 
4. Texas 62 
5. Pennsylvania 60 
6. Ohio 53 
7. Michigan 33 
8. Wisconsin 28 
9. Massachusetts 26 
10. Missouri 25 


The first Million Dollar Round 
Table meeting was a luncheon in 
connection with the National Asso- 
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ciation of Life Underwriters’ meet- 
ing in Memphis in 1927. The idea 
was sponsored by Paul F. Clark, 
now president of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, who sought to attract the 
attendance of the largest producers 
at N.A.L.U. meetings. In 1927, Mr. 
Clark was Boston general agent of 
John Hancock and he was program 
chairman of the Memphis conven- 
tion. 

The first organized meeting of the 
Million Dollar Round Table was 
held in Detroit in 1928. For a 
number of years the M.D.R.T. meet- 
ings were held at the same time and 
place as the National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ gatherings. In 
recent years, because of the sub- 
stantial growth in membership, sepa- 
rate meetings are held. However, 
the M.D.R.T. has kept its identity at 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ meetings by contrib- 
uting speakers to the now traditional 
Million Dollar Round Table Hour, 
a feature of the N.A.L.U. meetings. 


Pension Discussion 


Special consideration was given 
the pension problems of small busi- 
nesses at the discussion led by Miss 
Doris Montgomery, manager and 
attorney of New England Mutual 
Life’s pension business department. 
Pension business is not as compli- 
cated to handle as some agents are 
inclined to think but on the other 
hand the problems involved should 
not be over-simplified, she said. 
There is a large field for business 
among non-profit organizations who 
are now under social security for the 
first time. They have limited funds 
for pensions but with social security 
benefits as a base they can provide 
fairly adequate retirement benefits 
at a cost of about 5% of salaries. 

The latest reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that there will be no 
special Wage Stabilization Board 
ruling on pensions until after the 
first of the year, Miss Montgomery 
said. However, she advised taking 
advantage of the special Treasury 
Department ruling which permits 
the recovery of funds placed in pen- 
sion trusts if Wage Stabilization 
Board approval is not forthcoming. 
The Wage Stabilization Board has 
approved this procedure. Special 
permission applications should be 
filed with the Wage Stabilization 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Round Table—Continued 


Board. Self-administered pension 
plans are not appropriate for small 
firms and individual policy plans 
have no competition where there are 
less than 25 employees covered, she 
said, 


Sales Factors 
The main purpose in pension plan- 


ning is to find a satisfactory solution 
to the employer’s problem, Ralph 


E. Foster, Canada Life, Toronto, 
said. “Our principal job is to dig 
up plus factors to indicate that we 
are really interested in his problem,” 
he pointed out. There are three 
tangible factors which have to be 
analyzed: 1. Age of employees. 2. 
Years of service. 3. Earnings. lf 
possible, the company’s earnings 
figures should be secured. Mr. 
Foster uses charts to show the em- 
ployer the age distribution frequency, 
the service pattern and salary distri- 
bution. These highlight the main 
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problems. For example, where there 
is a large distribution of younger 
ages, the cost is low. The cost 
problem is accentuated by a large 
number of persons of older ages as 
the accumulation period is shortened. 
The years of service chart aids in 
determining eligibility requirements. 
The employer is not too interested in 
exact figures. There are also in- 
tangible factors. It is necessary to 
find out who the employer wants to 
benefit from the plan; old timers, 
wage earners, salaried personnel or 
himself ? 

T. James Brownlee, Equitable 
Society, St. Louis, feels that where 
there are less than 40 employees 
covered a pension trust should be 
used but that such individual policy 
plans should not be used if there are 
more than 200 employees. The diffi- 
culty is that some firms subsequently 
grow and some reduce their number 
of employees. In comparing costs, 
Mr. Brownlee declared that the death 
benefits before and after retirement 
justify any difference in cost between 
individual policy and group annuity 
plans. 


Pensions 


Warren F. Coe, Penn Mutual, 
Oshkosh, Wis. reported that he has 
28 pension cases on the books 
averaging $10,500 a year in pre- 
miums. He feels that type of busi- 
ness is more satisfactory as he 
doesn’t like to negotiate with unions 
or deal with boards of directors, 
especially when one of the director’s 
has a “friend in the business.” In 
seeking pension business from small 
firms it is possible to deal with one 
man. He finds that employers and 
their C.P.A.’s in his community shy 
away from fixed commitments and 
they like the idea of profit-sharing 
plans. He recommends that 50% 
of the profits shared be invested in 
life insurance contracts and 50% 
held in other investments. After a 
sufficient reserve is created to take 
care of the premium payments in 
lean years, additional insurance con- 
tracts can be purchased. He finds 
employers feel that a reserve of five 
times the annual premium cost is 
sufficient. In discussing this type of 
arrangement he refers to the retire- 
ment income provided under the 
insurance contracts as the “guaran- 
teed” part of the benefits. 
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Problems of estate planning were 
covered by a panel in eharge of 
Denis B. Maduro, New York at- 
torney, assisted by James M. Hamill, 
Equitable Society, San Francisco; 
Robert Rogerson, Penn Mutual, 
Lansing, Mich.; and C. E. Smith, 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago. 

Mr. Maduro defined estate plan- 
ning as the most efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution of assets to meet 
the present and future needs of a 
man and his family. The panel 
agreed that there was a trend toward 
specialization and that the estate 
planning field will be further special- 
ized during the next 10 years. Mr. 
Maduro said that before an under- 
writer can become an estate planner 
he should serve an internship by 
doing modified estate analysis where 
prospect’s assets consist mainly of 
life insurance policies. He then can 
graduate to include other assets in 
his planning. 

Mr. Maduro said that four im- 
portant points to consider in estate 
planning are: 1. Marital deduction. 
2. Income taxes. 3. Gift taxes. 4. 
Powers of appointment. To take 
care of the simultaneous death prob- 
lem in regard to marital deduction, 
Mr. Maduro said that it was advis- 
able to include a provision in the 
husband’s will that if there was any 
question of whether he or his wife 
died first, it is to be presumed that 
the wife outlived her husband. He 
feels that the Treasury Department 
will respect such a provision. In 
respect to gifts to minor children 
involving annual gift tax exclusions, 
Mr. Maduro advised appointing a 
guardian in the first place and have 
him handle the transaction. 

“Earning power is a man’s great- 
est equity asset,” Mr. Maduro as- 
serted. He advised capitalizing this 
equity investment by insuring against 
e loss of earning power so it can 

be passed on to the man’s family. 


Business Insurance 


Richard H. Forster, Los Angeles 
attorney, was assisted by a panel of 
three in a discussion on business in- 
surance. Vincent A. Milletti, North- 
western Mutual, Newark, said that 
he included a provision for the peri- 
odie revaluation of stock. Edwin G. 
lavies, Manufacturers Life, Los 
Angeles, pointed out that the sur- 
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viving stockholder-employees of a 
close corporation are interested in 
high salaries rather than dividends 
while the widow of a deceased stock- 
holder is primarily interested in 
dividends. Thus the major stock- 


holders are at cross purpose. J. 
Welldon Currie, New England Mu- 
tual, Miami, said it is best to stay 
away from complex plans and to 
sell indemnification. He said careful 
attention should be given the resolu- 
tion passed by the firm’s board of 





directors in establishing business 
insurance plans. They should de- 
scribe the plan in detail and should 
be checked by the attorney so they 
coincide with whatever agreements 
that are made. 

The new “Room Hopping” pro- 
gram was very popular. Around 
30 leaders opened their rooms for 
discussion sessions on Sunday even- 
ing. Various topics were assigned 
and each MDRT member was given 
a directory. 
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had received. benefits for total dis- 
ability under similar policies. But 
the plaintiff could not live and 
support his family on $29.17 a 
month. At the risk of shortening 
his life and against the advice of 
his physician he had undertaken 
employment. Recognizing that the 
result was harsh, the court reluc- 
tantly held that the insured had 
forfeited his right to receive bene- 
fits and must repay the sum of 
$1,166.80, which he had received 
during the period of his sacrificial 
employment. Such cases do not 
aid the cause of life insurance. 
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The decision which suggested the 
Macbeth quotation affords another 
illustration, The insured held a so- 
called income insurance policy, which 
excluded liability if the disability 
resulted from bodily injury sus- 
tained or sickness contracted while 
he was engaged in military or naval 
service in time of war. He was a 
medical officer in the United States 
Naval Reserve. On being called to 
active duty, he was assigned to a 
training station in Maryland. While 
on duty, he contracted scarlet fever 
and shortly afterwards suffered an 
attack of acute myocarditis. The 
insured took the position that the 
exclusion clause related only to 
infirmities which resulted from mili- 
tary or naval service. The opinion 
deserves careful attention. The 
court first admitted that a layman 
who could read intelligently would 
not have the slightest doubt as to 
the meaning of the clause. The 
language did not say anything about 
sickness resulting from service; it 
referred to sickness contracted while 
the insured was engaged in service 
in time of war. Undoubtedly, the 
insured’s duties as a naval surgeon 
were just as much a part of naval 
service as those of a gun crew on 
a fighting ship. If the question 
were simply that of concluding what 
the parties contracted for, there 
was no problem of semantics. Why, 
then, asked the court, was there 
a lawsuit in this case? Why indeed, 
it asked, is there such a great 
amount of litigation involving the 
effect of insurance contracts. The 
answer was found by the court in 
the curse of Macbeth. It is because 
the word of promise to the ear is 
so often broken to the hope. The 
policy, said the court, as a legal 
document becomes something dif- 
ferent from a protective plan of 
insurance which an insurance sales- 
man sells to a policyholder. The 
degree of over-protection which the 
insurers give themselves engenders 
in the courts a disposition to find 
problems in interpretation of poli- 
cies in order to overcome what 
would otherwise be the plain mean- 
ing of carefully selected language. 
With this basic criticism of the life 
insurance policy and the position 
which the company takes thereon, 
the court proceeded to reject the 
plaintiff's claim. It refused to create 


a doubt by a species of argument 
which would not be tolerated in 
any other contract and then resolve 
it in favor of the insured. ‘The 
language was clear and unambiguous 
and could not be construed to mean 
otherwise than what it said. The 
company prevailed, but the dictum 
of the court, written in temperate 
language without evidence of preju- 
dice or ill-will, should be studied and 
pondered by those who seek to 
preserve and perpetuate a high repu- 
tation of integrity and justice for 
the life insurance industry. 


Basic Problem 


It is undoubtedly true that the 
basic problem which confronts us 
goes beyond the realm of the claim 
department. It touches on the 
draftsmanship of our contracts, on 
the policies established by our execu- 
tive officers, on the day to day con- 
duct of our agents in the field. All 
of these participants have a respon- 
sibility which in the daily rush of 
business may sometimes be _for- 
gotten. We cannot undertake here 
to prescribe a course of conduct 
for them all. Our immediate con- 
cern is to formulate some general 
principles of claim procedure which 
may contribute to a happier rela- 
tionship between the companies and 
the people whom they seek to serve. 

It is, of course, essential that 
there be an adequate investigation 
of the facts before a decision on the 
claim is made. The average report, 
even of the most reliable investi- 
gating agency, may leave something 
to be desired. No trial lawyer would 
be content, in his preparation for 
trial, to rely exclusively on these 
reports. While as exacting an in- 
vestigation as would be required in 
the event of trial may not be neces- 
sary or feasible, every effort should 
be made to obtain reliable and 
complete information. 

It is, likewise, imperative that 
there be a careful examination of the 
law. Under our peculiar system of 
jurisprudence marked differences 
exist across imaginary lines. As we 
have seen, the results may vary in 
the same court, depending upon 
whether the local law or that of 
some other jurisdiction is to be ap- 
plied. As a first step, therefore, it 
is obviously necessary to determine 
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the jurisdiction whose laws and 
regulations are to govern in the 
particular case. This step should be 
followed by a study of the decisions 
in that jurisdiction. It is in this 
field of legal research and in the 
application of legal principles to 
the facts that the lawyer on the 
claim committee will make his major 
contribution. 


Handling Case 


With the working tools thus as- 
sembled, the committee will initiate 
its consideration of the doubtful 
claim. It should conduct its deliber- 
ations with some degree of sympathy 
and understanding. I do not believe 
that it should be assumed that the 
policyholder or the beneficiary is 
attempting to perpetrate a fraud. 
While it may not be necessary to 
burn incense before the altar of a 
“sacred relationship,” nevertheless 
the committee should be prepared to 
make allowance for human 
frailty. What appears in cold type 
to be a plot to defraud may be 
nothing more reprehensible than an 
unintentional mistake or an error of 
judgment. 

Approaching the task in this 
frame of mind, there are a number of 
factors to be taken into considera- 
tion. An honest effort will be made 
to determine the justness of the 
claim, to weigh fairly the governing 
facts and the applicable law. Ordi- 
nary common sense dictates that the 
probability of success in the courts 
be considered, giving frank recog- 
nition to the established propensity 
of juries and the apparent frailty of 
judges. The cost of litigation should 
not be overlooked and this item of 
expense cannot be divorced from 
the realities of our existing in- 
flationary economic conditions. The 
committee may be influenced by the 
fact that some cardinal principle of 
policy construction is involved which 
will establish an important prece- 
dent. It will not be unwise to give 
some thought to the effect of an ad- 
verse decision on claims which may 
arise in the future, not only against 
the company itself but against other 
companies as well. Sometimes ad- 
vantages are to be derived from 
interstices in the pattern of the law. 
There is nothing immoral or un- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Practices—Continued 


ethical in avoiding a clear-cut de- 
cision in some cases, particularly 
when it is apparent that the cards 
are stacked against you. There may 
be an opportunity to fight another 
day under more favorable skies. If 
a problem of policy construction is 
involved and the challenge of the 
Third Circuit is to be met, con- 
sideration will be given to the fact 
that the claimant may not unrea- 
sonably expect the company to per- 
form the obligations which the pol- 
icyholder was led to believe had 
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been assumed. Finally, the com- 
mittee should not be unmindful of 
the cumulative effect of mass liti- 
gation on the public’s attitude toward 
the insurance industry. 

In the light of all these factors 
the decision may be reached that 
the claim should be allowed, despite 
lingering doubts concerning its val- 
idity. If, however, a contrary de- 
cision is indicated, a terse note ad- 
dressed to the general agent, through 
whose office the claim has been sub- 
mitted to the company, announcing 
a denial of liability is not an ade- 
quate method of procedure. It is 
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not beyond the realm of the pos- 
sible that the agency will do no 
more than to transmit a copy of the 
declination to the claimant. A com- 
pany which follows this practice can 
be assured of trouble. Whenever 
possible a communication should be 
addressed directly to the claimant, 
although it may be routed through 
the agency. The letter should state 
clearly and frankly the basis of the 
company’s decision. It would be 
wise to make clear that the company 
is willing to consider any other 
evidence which the claimant may 
wish to submit. In_ particularly 
difficult situations, it will not be out 
of order to suggest a personal in- 
terview by the claimant or his at- 
torney with some member of the 
home office law department. Such 
an interview may result in the dis- 
closure of pertinent evidence which 
has not previously been received 
by the company, with the result that, 
upon reconsideration, the claim is 
allowed. If the basic object is to 
avoid paying claims, this will be an 
unfortunate result. At the same 
time, one may rest assured that this 
pertinent evidence will not be per- 
mitted by the claimant to molder in 
dust. Is it not better that the com- 
pany be apprised of the true situa- 
tion as a result of such an interview, 
rather than to learn it when the 
trial lawyer engaged by the com- 
pany explains why he has lost the 
case? 


If the interview does not result 
in a disclosure of additional informa- 
tion resulting in an allowance of 
the claim, it may afford an opportu- 
nity for negotiations which will cul- 
minate in a satisfactory compromise. 
There is no reason why a company 
should not make settlements in cases 
involving disputed questions of fact 
and difficult questions of law. Such 
settlements may be desirable from 
the point of view of simple mathe- 
matics. Most life insurance bene- 
ficiaries and their attorneys are rea- 
sonabje citizens. They appreciate a 
sincere desire on the part of the 
company to avoid litigation. Some- 
times the settlement negotiations will 
culminate in a frank appraisal by the 
prospective adversaries of the rela- 
tive chances of success.’ It is-sur- 
prising how frequently a trouiblesome 
case can be disposed of through the 
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medium of absolute candor on the 
part of home office counsel. Even 
when a satisfactory settlement can- 
not be achieved and it becomes 
necessary to resort to the courts to 
resolve the controversy, much may 
have been achieved by this evidence 
of good faith on the part of the 
company. 


Practical Advantages 


Strict adherence to such practices 
should lead to at least a partial dis- 
sipation of the feeling that life in- 
surance companies are soul-less 
giants bent on oppressing the lowly 
individual. Without doubt, it will 
be difficult in any particular case 
to prove an immediate tangible bene- 
fit. It may be that no new insurance 
will be sold to members of the claim- 
ant’s family. In fact, there is no 
ready measuring rod which will es- 
tablish that the company is held in 
any higher esteem in the immediate 
community. At the same time, I 
doubt whether the most expensive 
public relations consultant can prove 
that any measurable quantum of ill 
will and hostility has been overcome 
by a particular piece of institutional 
advertising or the public dissemina- 
tion of health and welfare informa- 
tion by any individual life insurance 
company. I think it is not unrealistic 
to believe that over a period of time 
a reservoir of good will and confi- 
dence can be created by pursuing the 
practices which have been recom- 
mended. 

There may, indeed, be some prac- 
tical advantages to be derived from 
these procedures. While I cannot 
say that my own company has al- 
ways followed these precepts, it is 
a fact that at the present time the 
New England Mutual has only one 
contested claim case pending in the 
courts of the country. Our annual 
statement for 1950 discloses dis- 
bursements for counsel fees in con- 
nection with contested claim cases 
amounting to $290. During that 
same period eleven contested claims 
were settled at an average figure 
of approximately 37%. 

Such a record may be damned 
with the faint praise of a “liberal” 
claim policy. This does not mean, 
however, that all claims which are 
made against a company should be 
allowed regardless of the facts and 
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the law. There should be no com- 
promise with intentional misrepre- 
sentation and fraud, where those con- 
ditions clearly exist. We must firmly 
reject the suggestion recently made 
by a reputable New York lawyer 
that denial of liability on a policy 
issued after a medical examination, 
where the insured had deliberately 
concealed a long record of hospitali- 
zation, “ . makes all life insur- 
ance of doubtful value.” All that 
is suggested is that claims should 
be considered with an_ intelligent 
discrimination, giving due weight 
to all of the pertinent factors which 
we have discussed. 


If such practices are universally 
adopted, lasting benefits may well 
accrue. The life insurance agent 
will be an even better man to know 
and to be. Men of distinction will 
recommend with increased confi- 
dence the acquisition of an insurance 
estate. The changing seasons will 
testify anew to the value of a sound 
insurance program. Indeed, the day 
may come when the courts will feel 
compelled to rewrite Shakespeare 
and acclaim the life insurance com- 
panies of America as “these trusted 
friends,—that keep the word of 
promise to our ear and seal it to our 
hope.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 








L. BATCHLER, secretary of 

e Kansas City Life, was elected 
president of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at that organi- 
zation’s 28th annual conference at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. He suc- 
ceeds H. T. Polk, treasurer of Na- 


tional Life and Accident. The at- 
tendance was approximately 600. 

Harry H. Allen, vice president 
and secretary, Mutual Benefit Life, 
was elected vice president. 


FINE GENERAL AGENCY 
OPENINGS AVAILABLI 


tN — 


DETROIT © LANSING 
FLINT © JACKSON 


FOR THE AGENCY MINDED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY Company 


The Highest Rating . . Mutual 
Over Half Century Experience 
Over $320,000,000 Insurance 
Over $110,000,000 Assets 
Over $ 9,000,000 Surplus 
Full Level Premium Basis 

Sub Standard Underwriting 
Direct H.O. Prem. Collection 
Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY Compensation 
Highest for Life Underwriters 


Outstanding for General Agents 
Commissions well vested 
Liberal Retirement Pensions 





QUALITY Taining 
Home Office Group Training... 
For the New Life Underwriter, 
For the New General Agent... 
Refreshers for Career Men 
Re-Training for General: Agents 


Very often possible ... 

For the Ambitious Man 
Who wants to build ; 

A Quality General Agency 
With very few quality men 
Right in his own Territory 
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L.O.M.A. MEETING 


The membership also voted a 
change in the titles of the two senior 
Staff Officers of the Association. 
\Vith the passage of an amendment 
to the by-laws, Frank L. Rowland, 
formerly executive secretary, became 
managing director, and L. R. Wood- 
ard, formerly associate secretary, be- 
came secretary-treasurer. 

The following were named to the 
board of directors for three years: 
J. Howard Ditman, comptroller, 
New York Life; Philip K. Robinson, 
vice president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Kenneth B. Piper, vice presi- 
dent, Provident Life and Accident ; 
and Mr. Polk, the retiring president 
of the Association. 

T. Arnol Crowther, assistant actu- 
ary at the Metropolitan Life, was 
elected chairman of the Association’s 
educational council. George T. Pren- 
tice, actuary, Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, was 
named vice chairman. Both become 
appointed members of the board of 
directors in their new capacities. 
Elected to the educational council for 
three years was Gerard L. Soelter, 
secretary, Southwestern Life, while 
George A. Parks, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Ia., was elected for one year. 

The membership of the Associa- 
tion has increased more than 50 per- 
cent in. six years, Horace T. Polk, 
president, reported at the conference. 

Mr. Polk said that there are cur- 
rently 246 member companies as 
compared with 160 in 1945. These 
present companies, which account for 
95 percent of the life insurance in 
force in the United States, are com- 
prised of 215 members in the United 
States and Canada and 31 associate 
members from nearly all major coun- 
tries of the world. 


Smaller Companies 


The recent growth in U. S. mem- 
bership, he explained, has been made 
up almost entirely of smaller com- 
panies in the life insurance business. 
By adding so many smaller com- 
panies, “the association has ‘acquired 
a gold mine in talent, and has at the 
same time presented a wonderful 
opportunity to new members to con- 
tribute to and to share in the vast 





pool of information coustan‘ly being 
made available,” he pointed out. 

Although 20,871 students have 
taken 75,661 examinations under the 
Association’s educational program 
set up in 1922, the number of stu- 
dents participating in the program 
is not nearly large enough, Mr. Polk 
asserted. ‘“\We need to improve in 
this respect,” he said, adding, how- 
ever, that “our students have made 
an impact upon our business, and the 
Association can take pride that, 
through its initiative, this great edu- 
cational program has been made 
available to all who will seize the 
opportunity.” 


Exhibits Extensive 


An exhibit, the most extensive 
ever held, of new office machinery 
and new methods applicable to life 
office operations was a highlight of 
the convention. Twenty-five manu- 
facturers set up displays of their 
products and services. Because of 
the personnel shortage, increasing 
management attention is being 
focused on mechanization, work 
elimination and methods and pro- 
cedures. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following changes in direc- 

tors have recently been an- 
nounced: Bankers Life (lowa), 
Watson H. Vanderploeg, cereals; 
Commonwealth Life (Ky.), Richard 
M. Sellers, vice president and actu- 
ary, succeeding James B. Hill; 
Guardian Life (N.Y.), Richard U. 
Goodwin, fire insurance, succeeding 
the late Dr. Stephen A. Duggan; 
International Fidelity (Texas), K. 
L. Berry, Adjutant General of 
Texas, and Earl White, auto sup- 
plies ; London Life (Canada), Major 
General A. C. Spencer, succeeding 
the late J. Edgar Jeffery; Metro- 
politan Life (N.Y.), J. Wilbur 
Lewis, banker, and Robert W. 
Woodruff, Coca-Cola, succeeding the 
late Leroy A. Wilson ; Northwestern 
Mutual (Wisc.), William E. Bu- 
chanan, industrialist, suceeding the 
late Walter Kasten; State Life of 
Indiana, Wayne W. Garnett, actu- 
ary; Western Reserve (Texas), 
E. P. Cravens, banker. 
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SUB-STANDARD POLICIES 


RECORD 578,000 policies were 
| reser last year in the U.S. 
on an extra-risk basis for persons in 
impaired health or hazardous occupa- 
tions. The protection provided was 
$1,700,000,000. 

These purchases, reported by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, brought 
such policies to a total of 4,550,000, 
providing $9,640,000,000 coverage. 

About one-third of the extra-risk 
policies issued last year had the addi- 
tional premium charged because of 
occupational hazards; one-fifth were 
for cardiovascular-renal diseases, 
commonly classified as_heart disease ; 
and about one-sixth were for weight 
extremes, chiefly overweight. 


RECORDABODE 


HIS unusual title is quite ap- 

propriate for a new publication 
conceived by Jackson Publications, 
Inc., 205 Eas: 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

The 11 x 8% inch, 40-page plus 
booklet is designed to supply the 
home owner with comprehensive rec- 
ords in a single volume. So far as 
we know, it is the first book of its 
kind and would make an ideal pro- 
motion piece for the sale of mort- 
gage insurance. It contains ample 
space for the recording of all per- 
tinent information with respect to 
buying a house, making monthly 
payments, itemizing upkeep and all 
the related factors. In addition, it 
serves as a convenient source of 
keeping records of a variety of 
things in which the average family 
is interested. These include utilities, 
appliances, furnishings, personal 
property, automobile expenses, serv- 
ices, planting, medical records, fam- 
ily income and estate probe. In 
short, in this one volume there is 
sufficient space to make a listing of 
practically all things that are of 
importance to the average family. 

According to present plans, the 
Jackson Publications, Inc. expect to 
sell the book in block lots to selective 
sponsors on an exclusive basis. For 
those interested in securing a copy 
for examination purposes, the same 
may be done by writing to Jackson 
Publications, Inc. and the cost per 
copy is $1.25. 
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GROUP LIFE UP 


ROUP life insurance covered a 

record number of persons at the 
start of this year, nearly 28,000,000 
having such protection in the United 
States and total coverage of this 
type exceeding $50,000,000,000 for 
the first time. The number com- 
pares with 23,000,000 the year be- 
fore and 14,500,000 five years before. 
This year’s group life insurance is 
under 66,000 master policies with 
business firms or other organiza- 
tions. There were 30,000 contracts 
five years ago. 

The total protection set up under 
these group life plans at the begin- 
ning of this year was $50,910,000,- 
000, compared with $42,057,000,000 
the year before and $22,661,000,000 
five years before. 

The expansion of group protec- 
tion through employer-employee 
groups in the past decade has added 
materially to the security base of 
American families. Averaging ap- 
proximately one year’s income con- 
tinuation for those covered, group 
life insurance provides a foundation 
of family protection on which indi- 
vidually purchased insurance can be 
built. 

Of the aggregate group life insur- 
ance protection, $47,762,000,000 was 
for group life insurance on employee 
groups. The remaining $3,148,000,- 
000 was for group creditor’s life in- 
surance, covering the unpaid balance 
of loans to 8,600,000 persons. Five 
years before, those covered num- 
bered 3,200,000 and the loan bal- 
ances were $235,000,000. 
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* Seven completely new plans 

« Non-Aggregate 

e Renewable to 65 

e House confinement never required 
e Non-medical privilege 
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e¢ Commercial A-D and E-F 


SECURITY MUTUAL 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


ANADA’S Minister of Na- 

tional Health and Welfare, Paul 
Martin, has disclosed that a new 
Canadian Government annuity re- 
tirement scheme to be tied in with 
the program of $40 a month for all 
Canadians at 70 which starts in 
January next, with the new plan for 
annuities to be offered to those un- 
der group plans as well as to in- 
dividuals. 

The new annuity scheme would 
provide for two levels of benefits. 
The payments would be at a high 
level to 70 years of age and would 
drop after 70 when the annuity 
holder begins to get his $40 a month 
pension. 


Labor Proposal 


Canada’s 500,000-member Trade 
and Labor Congress of Canada has 
decided to launch a national cam- 
paign for a government-subsidized 
contributory health insurance plan 
covering all Canadians. The pro- 
gram desired by the Congress, 
adopted at the annual convention in 
Halifax, N. S., calls for medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, 
hospitalization, artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, and 
supervised mental homes. 
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Life Insurance—from page 9 


were entering what they considered 
a preempted field. We all know how 
some men react to such situations. 
They begin aiter a time to assume 
that they are the inheritors of the 
divine right of kings. They looked 
askance at these youngsters. 

In the American Life Convention, 
these young companies had a cham- 
pion that was to serve them well, 
that gave them a sense of solidarity 
and importance, and the possession 





With 108 modern, saleable Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and 





of a dependable source of help when 
needed. Very early in the lusty 
growth of these new companies, 
there developed a particularly com- 
plicated troublesome situation result- 
ing from the fact that most of these 
younger companies necessarily fol- 
lowed the Modified Preliminary 


Term method of valuation, while the 
older companies were on the full 
legal reserve basis. It was not un- 
usual in those days for competing 
agents—and competition was rugged 


Coverages the Berkshire Life line is bigger, better and more 


complete than ever before! 


Catalogued in our Merchandise Chart and Portfolio of Cover- 
ages you'll find such sales-producers as the “Progressive Security 
Plan” which is typical of the many attractive contracts in our 


‘better-than-ever’ line. 


PROGRESSIVE SECURITY PLAN 


Ultimate Age 1 — Ages of Issue 0 to 14 inclusive (Not available in New 
York State below Issue Age 5; however, Ultimate Age 5 — Return Premium 
is available Ages 0 to 4). 












































Five Times Monthly Income 
ic Sum for Life 
$25,000. $125.00 
e. 120 Months 
AES { Certain 
A 
AS) > 
ae 
Basic Sum oe + 
$5,000. , “ 
AGE AG AGE 
5 65 
Level Premium to Age 65 
Illustration — Five units — based on Age 5 Male 
Annual Premium $266.75 
Guaranteed Cash Value at Age 65 $20,300.00 
Dividend* Accumulations at Age 65 12,454.25 
Total $32,754.25 
Total Premiums to Age 65 16,005.00 
Excess Over Cost $16,749.25 


©The dividends in this illustration are neither estimated nor guaranteed, but 
are computed on the same basis as the scale of dividends in effect on the 
date of this illustration (July 1, 1951 Basis). Similarly, the interest rate 
assumed is that currently allowed on such accumulations. 








and sometimes ruthless as in many 
other lines of business—to meet the 
competition of these younger com- 
panies with the statement to a pros- 
pect: “That company could not be 
licensed to do business in the home 
state of my company.” It was often 
a devastating observation. 





It was fortunate that in both the 
American Life Convention and the 
then Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which was organized in 
the following year, there were men 
of good will who were anxious to 
remove this obstacle to good will 
among the life companies. Through 
their efforts it was made possible 
for the younger companies dependent 
upon the Modified Preliminary Term 
method of valuation to get a start, 
to avoid this competitive situation 
by the recognition ultimately in all 
states of the Modified Preliminary 
Term valuation. It took time, and 
effort, and patience to bring the 
matter to a successful conclusion. 
Without the influence and persist- 
ence of the American Life Conven- 
tion as an organization this problem 
might not have been solved at all, 
and certainly not as early as it was. 


1943 Change 


Now we have the Standard Valua- 
tion and Nonforfeiture law (which 
as respects valuation is just another 
version of the Modified Preliminary 
Term method) in very. nearly uni- 
form legislation throughout the 
United States. In the formulation of 
this legislation also, the American 
Life Convention representatives 
played an important part. 

The American Life Convention 
continued to limit its membership 
to the smaller and younger com- 
panies with a few exceptions until 
the annual meeting of 1943 when the 
following minute was adopted: “It 
was moved by Mr. Adams that no 

. company in the United States, 
otherwise eligible, be denied mem- 
bership in the American Life Con- 
vention on account of size or geo- 
graphical location.” Thus the scope 
of the Convention was enlarged and 
the groundwork laid for the present 
happy situation in which joint com- 
mittees of the Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica cooperate in the solution of non- 
competitive problems of general 
interest. 
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The growth of membership and 
the Convention’s influence on the 
business during the years prior to 
this epochal step is amazing. The 
smaller companies would not have 
had as great a growth as they had 
unlecs there had been a sense of 
strength and the encouragement 
which was given them by the exist- 
ence of the Convention and its many 
services. 


Slow Growth 


The Convention companies grew 
slowly at first, not rapidly as young 
children do; but this growth was 
sound. In 1907, its 42 members had 
in force $600,000,000 of insurance, 
which was, however, only 4.3% of 
the total legal reserve business of 
$14,000,000,000. As we look at our 
figures in the light of present totals, 
we wonder how we could have taken 
ourselves so seriously then. By 1920 
there were 136 member companies 
representing about 19% of the in- 
surance in force; and by the end 
of 1942, before the large companies 
were admitted, there were 173 com- 
panies, representing 43% of the busi- 
ness in force. Now since the epochal 
step above referred to, the Conven- 
tion represents 98% of the life in- 
surance in force with legal reserve 
companies in the United States. 

But the American Life Conven- 
tion will, I am sure, always have its 
primary interest in the encourage- 
ment of the younger and smaller 
companies. Its strength will be in 
their membership. He would do a 
great disservice to this business who 
would ever discourage this historic 
attitude on the part of the American 
Life Convention. 

Years ago one of the outstanding 
leaders of the life insurance busi- 
ness was heard to express the view 
that he wished there were a sound 
well organized life insurance com- 
pany in every state in the union. By 
1925 this goal had almost been 
achieved. In December 1926, in an 
address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, Mr. 
Julian Price, President of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, stated that there were home 
offices of one or more legal reserve 
companies in every state in the union 
except two. The Institute of Life 
Insurarice advises me that it is still 
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of our field underwriters. Com- 
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OLD AND NEW BENEFITS 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURA! 


true that there are only two states 
in the union in which are not located 
home offices of life insurance com- 
panies. 


Underwriting Help 


In addition to aiding in the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Modified 
Preliminary Term method of valua- 
tion, another great service of the 
American Life Convention was to 
the underwriting departments of 
these young companies. It organized 
its own impairment exchange. be- 
cause the rules of the then existing 
exchange would not permit many of 


E COMPANY 


the Convention’s member companies 
to become members. 

An impairment service is an in- 
valuable and indispensable aid to 
sound underwriting, and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention officers and 
executive committee never lost sight 
of an opportunity to present the 
reasons why the younger companies 
should be the beneficiaries of this 
larger service. By 1922, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention had impressed 
upon the business the worthwhile- 
ness of these member companies so 
that their merit was recognized by 
the larger exchange and the com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance—Continued 


panies were permitted to have a 
service of great value and lasting 
benefit to them and to the business 
as a whole upon certification by the 
American Life Convention. Again 
this happened because there was an 
American Life Convention conscious 
of the needs of these smaller and 
younger companies and ever active 
to further these interests. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, at which the final plans 
for this great forward step were 
approved, one member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Life 
Convention seemed disappointed at 
the achievement. Upon being asked 
why he was disappointed, he re- 
sponded: “I fear this action sounds 
the death knell of the American Life 
Convention.” His questioner an- 
swered: “This action is being taken 
because there is an American Life 
Convention and I mistake the power 
and character of the men responsible 
for the development of this organi- 
zation if they do not find continuing 
useful ways to be of help to the busi- 
ness.” The present stature of the 









Convention is-evidence of the truth 
of that prophecy. 

The early organization of the legal 
and medical sections of the Conven- 
tion proved to be of tremendous 
value in bringing together for the 
discussion of common problems these 
two groups of specialists. 


Sections Developed 


Not many of the member com- 
panies in those days had full time 
general counsel or full time medi- 
cal directors. The sharing of com- 
mon experiences and the broadening 
knowledge of the business on the 
part of these specialists that resulted 
from the activities of these sections 
was another outstanding contribution 
of the Convention. 

The proceedings of both bodies 
constituted a tremendously worth- 
while addition to the literature of life 
insurance. More than that, however, 
the assembling of these two groups 
of specialists for the discussion of 
their particular problems of the busi- 
ness and their contacts with execu- 
tives outside of their own organiza- 
tion who were wrestling with the 





problems of these expanding com- 
panies were of great value to the 
companies and to the business as a 
whole. 

The agency section and the invest- 
ment seminar were later additions to 
the Convention’s complement of 
valuable services. The investment 
seminar is the only opportunity for 
the officers of life insurance com- 
panies to engage in a course of study 
which has been valuable to the in- 
vestment officers of many companies, 

The development of the law di- 
gest and the dissemination of tax 
information were other services vital 
to those young companies, yet diffi- 
cult to achieve by those doing busi- 
ness in a small group of states with 
the same thoroughness that was 
possible on the part of the Conven- 
tion, 


State Supervision Essential 


The representation of the Con- 
vention through its State Vice-Pres- 
idents and other company officials in 
the various states brought home to 
local authorities their interest in life 
insurance problems, and thus made 





facilities—for those qualified. 
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Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$176,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $77,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $212,700,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


— 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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‘‘When Duane returned 
from overseas proudly 
displaying his 5 battle 
stars and Belgium combat 
award, his feelings were 
the same as mine—to 
build a home and spend 
the rest of our lives to- 
gether in one spot. 


“Duane finally returned 
to his old job as an elec- 
trician. It meant travel- 
ing and after three years 
of this, we agreed it was 
time to change jobs. 


“Then Mark Fangman, 
the General Agent for the 


Mutual!”’ 





for saner attitudes on the part of 
the public and for a sympathetic 
attitude by local legislative bodies 
interested in the development of the 
companies in their respective states. 
It would be impossible to evaluate 
properly the tremendous influence 
upon the whole business, as well as 
its value to member companies, of 
this grass roots approach of the 
American Life Convention to prob- 
lems of public importance. 


Opportunities 


The American Life Convention 
was from the beginning an advocate 
of state supervision. It is undoubt- 
edly true that under any system of 
nation-wide regulation there would 
not have been that sympathetic un- 
derstanding of local problems and 
sympathetic encouragement of local 
companies which has accompanied 
the continuation of state supervision. 
We must be vigilant to see that state 
supervision is continued and is 
strengthened as the years go on. 
Anyone who is interested in the de- 
velopment of new life insurance com- 
panies and is anxious that there be 
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Minnesota Mutual, showed him their Success Bond Story. 
future would be a brilliant one if he could get on the Minnesota Mutual ‘team.’ 


“At first | was worried, but now | realize that anyone with a will to work can be a success 
using Minnesota Mutual's sales tools and wonderful plans. We have our new home and 
recently purchased our second new car. We're sold on the ‘Company of Security,’ Minnesota 


If you want to know how DUANE SINK does it, write. There's no obligation. 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


no such concentration of the busi- 
ness that is so often the object of 
public criticism must be conscious 
always that but for state supervision 
we would not have the number of 
companies that are in the business 
today. 

There will always be, as long as 
we continue to be a free and inde- 
pendent people, an opportunity for 
new companies as our economy ex- 
pands and as our population in- 
creases. Every one who is interested 
in the welfare of the life insurance 
business today must also be inter- 
ested in the sound growth of young 
companies and in an increase in the 
number of companies, as well as in 
the volume of business. 


Group Coverage 


The American Life Convention 
has been a vigorous and aggressive 
organization from the beginning. It 
has never been afraid to take its 
stand on a subject, and never been 
afraid to reverse that stand when 
persuaded that it was no longer nec- 
essary. This is well illustrated by 
the admission of the larger com- 


Immediately Duane knew his 





Organized 1880 


panies and again by its stand on the 
subject of Group Life insurance. 

When Group insurance was first 
introduced, the Convention con- 
demned and opposed the establish- 
ment of Group Life insurance but, 
as that very effective and useful 
adjunct to the original concept of 
life insurance service has been de- 
veloped, the attitude of the Conven- 
tion has changed and now there are 
over 100 members who are engaged 
in the Group business. 

A few of our members are familiar 
with what has here been reviewed. 
Many, however, may not have had 
the opportunity to make even this 
brief survey of the influence of the 
Convention on the life insurance 
business. Much more could be said, 
but this seems sufficient to prove that 
the American Life Convention has 
been throughout its career a catalyst 
in the life insurance business, speed- 
ing up the developments that have 
been sound and healthy contributions 
to its welfare. . 


Woman politician: "What is home with- 
out a mother?" 


Man in 
madam." 


the back row: “Your 


baby, 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Sep- 

tember issue, the following com- 
panies have expanded, as indicated: 
American Bankers (Texas) in Ala- 
bama; American National (Texas) 
in Maryland, North Dakota and 
South Dakota; Bankers National 
(N.J.) in Illinois ; Connecticut Gen- 
eral in Puerto Rico; Eastern Life 
(N.Y.) in Connecticut; Express- 
men’s Mutual (N.Y.) in Maryland; 
Great-West Life (Canada) in Flor- 
ida; Gulf Life (Fla.) in Tennessee ; 
Independence Life & Accident 
(Ky.) in Mississippi; /nter-Ocean 
Insurance (Ohio) in Arkansas; 
Massachusetts Mutual in Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota and Utah; 
Mutual Life (N.Y.) in South Caro- 
lina; National Public Service 
(Wash.) in North Dakota; New 
England Mutual (Mass.) in Mon- 
tana; North Central Life ( Minn.) in 
North Dakota; Paul Revere Life 
( Mass.) in Alberta; Peninsular Life 
(Fla.) in Puerto Rico; Pilot Life 
(N.C.) in Pennsylvania; Profes- 
sional & Business Men’s Life 
(Colo.) in Iowa and Washington; 
Republic National (Texas) in Iowa 
Security Mutual (N.Y.) in Georgia 
and Montana; Southern Life of 
Georgia in Tennessee; Standard of 
the South (Miss.) in Arkansas; 
Superior Life (Pa.) in New Jersey; 
United Benefit (Neb.) in Canada; 
Washington National (Ill.) in Can- 
ada. 


WEST COAST 
OPPORTUNITIES 





SAN JOSE 
] Population: 95,020 
Y Gain 40°%,—10 years 
Y Outstanding in civic en- 
terprise, industrial growth. 
Y Center of beautiful Santa 
YY Clara Valley, land of blos- 
Y/ soms and sunshine. West 
y Yy Coast Life offers real futures 
Y here for career underwriters. 





JUVENILE INSURANCE 


NEW book of 78 pages, en- 
Avtitiea “Juvenile Insurance” by 
H. P. Gravengaard, executive editor, 
National Underwriter Company, 
came off the press in September. 
This book, slanted to the soliciting 
agent, does a very good job in cov- 
ering practically all angles of this 
growing field of life insurance. 

Among the various subjects 
treated are: The Market ; Why They 
Buy ; Legal and Tax Points ; Sample 
Field-Tested Approaches ; Compos- 
ite Sales Talk and Objections and 
Answers. 

Copies of the book may be se- 
cured from The National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, at $1.50 
each, 


AUTUMN DANGEROUS 


NTICIPATED pleasures of 

golden autumn—holiday excur- 
sions, football week ends, hunting, 
the scenic grandeur of changing foli- 
age—should be tempered by caution 
because of the seasonal rise in fatal 
motor vehicle and firearm accidents, 
warn the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s statisticians. 

About 28 percent of all motor ve- 
hicle fatalities occur during the three 
autumn months, a higher proportion 
than in summer, although the volume 
of travel drops off. Fewer hours of 
daylight, poor weather, and wet 
autumn leaves on the highways are 
blamed. 


Hunting Accidents 


The concentration in autumn of 
one third of the annual firearm 
deaths reflects the increase in hunt- 
ing. A large proportion of such 
deaths, the statisticians observe, are 
preventable. These circumstances 
are cited: 

Some of the fatal accidents result 
from hunters accidentally shooting 
themselves or others through care- 
less gun handling; all too often a 
hunter will climb over or through 
a fence with his gun carried in a 
dangerous position. Each year a 
number of hunters are killed when 
the guns of their companions are 
accidentally discharged while being 
loaded or are caught in the under- 





brush. Many 
wounded when 
for game. 


hunters are fatally 
they are mistaken 


“With the approach of autumn,” 
the statisticians declare, “people 
should be made aware of the special 
hazards of that season. At the same 
time they should be reminded that 
accidents are a serious menace to 
life at all seasons and that the best 
assurance of personal safety is the 
development of a safe way of living 
that will carry throughout the year.” 
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REAL ESTATE 


N RECENT years enabling legis- 

lation in most of the states has 
allowed life insurance companies to 
purchase a business and then lease it 
back to the company for a long pe- 
riod of years. Such agreements are 
proving mutually advantageous to 
both parties. In addition to life com- 
panies, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions have also entered into such 
transactions, In most latter cases, 
however, in purchasing a property 
the actual amount advanced by the 
institution was relatively small and 
the balance was borrowed. Until 
last year this was a very profitable 
arrangement. The income from such 
properties was tax exempt for the 
institutions and after deductions for 
depreciation the balance could be 
used to meet interest and reduce the 
mortgage. 

In 1950 the Revenue Act was 
changed. Under the new law, the 
tax exempt status for institutions 
for income on such properties is 
largely eliminated. As a result, it is 
expected that many of the institu- 
tions may soon be offering their 
lease-back investments to the life 
companies. Some of these holdings 
are very highly regarded and the 
competition for them will probably 
be keen. 


CURRENT INVESTMENTS 


HE nation’s life insurance com- 

panies made new investments of 
$10,812,000,000 in mortgages and 
securities in the first half of this 
year, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. 

This year’s large aggregate is 
due, in part, to the large volume of 
refundings and replacements. Nearly 
half of the aggregate new investment 
was in U. S. Government securities, 
reflecting the April exchange of 
about $3,000,000,000 of 2%s for 


234% nonmarketable bonds. 


Greater Financing of Industry 


Outstanding in the half year in- 
vestments was the industrial bond 
portfolio. The life companies pur- 
chased $1,447,000,000 of industrial 
bonds, nearly twice the acquisitions 
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in the corresponding period of last 
year. This total included a large ex- 
tension of financing to defense plants. 

Mortgage financing continued 
large, with $2,915,000,000 mort- 
gages acquired in the six months, 
half again as much as in the first 
half of 1950. This year’s aggre- 
gate was largely from commitments 





made before Regulation X went into 
effect. 

In spite of the New York liber- 
alization, permitting certain common 
stock investments, stocks acquired 
in the first half of this year were less 
than a year ago. 

The half year investments were 
reported as follows: 








cr Acquired . -—Holdings— 

June June 6Mos. 6 Mos. June 30 June 30 

1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 

(000,000 Omitted) 

U.S. Government Securities...... $439 $83 $5,376 $451 $11,793 $14,698 
Foreign Government Securities ... 35 12 131 46 ~=:1,508 1,393 
State, County, Mun. Bonds (U.S.) 20 28 100 109 1,147 1,094 
Railroad Bonds (U.S.) .......... 19 75 147 208 3,134 3,043 
Public Utility Bonds (U.S.) ..... 105 252 450 804 10,497 9,793 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds (U.S.).. 300 168 1,447 733 10,157 8,695 
2 Sok eae 15 47 138 274 2,017 1,844 
Foreign Corporate Securities ..... 7 13 90 90 716 593 
World Bank Bonds ............:. — — 18 1 70 51 
Farm Mortgages: Veterans Adm. 1 — 3 2 30 28 
SE stata a cccaGnn ass 28 28 249 197. 1,427 1,219 
Non-Farm Mortgages: F.H.A. .. 91 125 583 749 4957 4078 
Vettes AM... ccccciscnseses 111 87 784 238 2,724 1,407 
RES Set tials tsa ales caemeen cin 218 158 1,296 838 8908 7,412 
Total Securities and Mortgages.. $1,389 $1,076 $10,812 $4,740 $59,085 $55,348 
Farm Real Estate .........cc00s: ~— — — — 27 35 
Other Real Estate ............... 23 21 100 100 1,472 1,281 
Se RUM MS 54s es bv oe denebwas 39 46 285 257. 2,510 2,307 
ei ktacnd ciienninees sate -- -— — — 947 970 
Se FROME rn ccnvschctms dace — — — — 1,686 1,413 
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Obligations—from page 24 


surance man to another, merely to 
establish the problem. The solution 
which we recommend is the law 
which was introduced into the New 
York legislature last February, 
which subsequently died by ad- 
journment, and which we earnestly 
hope will nevertheless become law 
in due course ... and, we also 
hope, sooner rather than later! 

These things among others we 
would say about the proposed law: 

First, it is understandable. (You 
may feel that the charge of incom- 
prehensibility is not of itself a serious 
indictment . . . but it is the nature 
of man that he likes to be governed 
by laws which he can understand, 
and which the endorsor can explain 
in words of one syllable!) 

Second, it deals alike with com- 
panies operating under the general 
agency and managerial systems, and 
thus deals alike with general agents 
and managers. 

Third, it similarly would result in 
treatment of agents uninfluenced by 
the question of whether his com- 
pany happened to prefer to operate 
through general agencies or branch 
offices. 

Fourth, it stipulates a definite and 
clearly-stated maximum scale of 
commissions. Under the proposed 
law, a company will find it possible 
to establish a commission scale with- 
out fear that next year’s accounting 
will make the scale illegal. 


Fifth, the proposed law makes 
provision for modest apprenticeship 
allowances for new agents—recog- 
nizing as does virtually every other 
business that the new man can 
scarcely hope to be fully self-sup- 
porting at the outset. 

Sixth, the proposed law would 
permit a company, at its option, to 
provide security benefits in suitably 
limited amount in addition to the 
payment of the stipulated commis- 
sion scales. Since this would in such 
case be charged against the com- 
pany’s “Agency” cost limits, and 
since some companies might find it 
impossible or inconvenient to in- 
clude the cost of security benefits in 
agency costs, this is permissive, not 
mandatory. The company thus may 
at its option charge security benefits 
against commissions and adjust com- 
missions accordingly. 

Seventh, the new law would per- 
mit modest increases in total per- 
missible commissions. The maxi- 
mum first-year commission on a 
whole-life policy would not be in- 
creased. However, some increases 
(as measured against the usual or 
customary present rate) would be 
permitted on some of the lower- 
commission forms. Companies de- 
siring to do so would, in many in- 
stances, be enabled to effect slight 
improvements in either the renewal 
commission scale or in a “service 
fee” payable after the end of the re- 
newal period. The increase which 
the proposed law would permit is, at 
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most, not great. In the opinion of 
many sober and responsible field 
men, it is less than it should be. 
Nevertheless, a majority feel that the 
proposed limits, along with permis- 
sion to make company contributions 
to security benefit plans additional 
to commissions, would be a happy 
compromise and a satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

Having now mentioned to you 
some of the failings of the present 
law and the manner in which the 
proposed law would correct them, | 
ask your indulgence while we give 
further attention to the final point 
mentioned; namely, the question of 
the adequacy of present agents’ earn- 
ings and present commission scales, 


Earnings Inadequate 


I am fully aware of the fact that 
these two terms are not necessarily 
synonymous. A low commission 
scale, all other factors being highly 
favorable, may easily produce high 
earnings. Conversely, a high scale 
might nevertheless result in low 
earnings. But we believe, and we 
shall try to convince you, that the 
need for greatly increased agent 
earnings, growing out of the greater 
demands of his job on the one hand 
and the lesser value of his dollars on 
the other, are such that the pressure 
of need for increased commissions 
becomes paramount. 

We submit that the life under- 
writer of today should benefit by 
the proposed liberalizations of the 
law on the grounds, first, that his 
job is more complex and he is worth 
more commissions and more earn- 
ings; second, that like all others in 
these inflationary days, his dollars 
buy less and he needs and is en- 
titled to increases on that account. 
We believe that dollar income should 
be so adjusted that the man who 
continues to make the same contri- 
butions to the good of society which 
he made ten years ago will be able to 
enjoy approximately the same stand- 
ard of living. 


Job Worth More 


The job is worth more because 
of its ever-increasing demands. 
When I came into this business 30 
years ago, the job of the under- 
writer was largely that of seeking 
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out prospective buyers and showing 
them his wares. No matter how 
much technical and advanced train- 
ing a few exception men of that day 
may have used to advantage, the 
requirements were simple for the 
average man. In those days the use 
of settlement options was a rarity; 
today it is commonplace... in 
consequence of which extensive 
knowledge is required, and countless 
man-hours of the salesman’s time as 
well. Social Security was unknown 
when Section 213 was written... 
today the underwriter must be a 
student of Social Security, and in 
the course of a year must devote 
many, many hours of work for his 
clients on their Social Security mat- 
ters without hope of direct remu- 
neration. The increasing complexity 
of our tax structure and its increas- 
ingly close relationship to life insur- 
ance is another factor requiring job- 
knowledge unthought of 30 years 
ago. And so, for that matter, is the 
increasing complexity of our own 
product. Yes, the underwriter’s job 
is worth more than it was a quarter 
or a half century ago... worth 
more because he must know much 
more and do much more. 


Equally—and this time in common 
with every other person in every 
other pursuit—he needs more, just 
to “break even,” because his dollars 
buy less. The bootblack needs more, 
and charges more. The factory 
worker needs more, and is paid more 

. much more! Your doctor 
charges more for taking out your 
appendix ; your lawyer charges more 
for drawing your will. The home of- 
fice employee is paid proportionately 
more, and possibly this may even 
be true of some of our fine company 
officials. 


Earnings and Volume 


Now it must be acknowledged at 
this point that life insurance sales 
have doubled during the decade when 
the life underwriter’s dollar has lost 
half its buying power. There are 
many who incorrectly assume that 
this increased volume has served to 
double the underwriter’s dollar in- 
come, thus enabling him to hold his 
own in terms of real income. But 
this is not true by any means. 

I purposely have used no figures 
in this talk, and so I will not trouble 
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you here with the figures which our 
surveys have developed, but we can 
assure you nevertheless that the un- 
derwriter’s dollar income has not by 
any means increased sufficiently to 
offset the diminishing buying power 
of the dollar. The result is that the 
underwriter who did a given quan- 
tity and quality of work ten years 
ago and enjoyed a given standard 
of living is not able to maintain that 
standard of living today even though 
he is doing a comparable job in every 
respect. The increase in his dollar 
income has been less than propor- 
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tionate to diminishing dollar value. 
This is true even though total sales 
of life insurance have approximately 
doubled in the decade and is true 


even where the individual under- 
writer has doubled his own sales— 
although this latter is more than can 
be expected of the average indi- 
vidual, since it is probable that there 
has been a considerable increase in 
the number of underwriters who 
share the increased market. 

It is clear that a disproportionate 
part of the increase in life insurance 


(Continued on the next page) 
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purchases has been on term and other 
low-premium forms, thus adversely 
affecting agents’ earnings. It is also 
true that even when an agent’s pro- 
duction doubles AND first-year pre- 
miums double, his total income does 
not double until his production has 
remained at a higher level for a 
sufficient number of years to allow 
his renewal income to pyramid fully. 
These important facts must not be 
overlooked, and no one must as- 
sume that agents’ earnings have in- 
creased in proportion to diminish- 
ing dollar values, just because life 
insurance purchases (in terms of 
face amount) have done so. They 
have not! 


May Increase Cost 


Our final point is the frank ad- 
mission that any increase in agents’ 
earnings may push upward corre- 
spondingly the cost of life insurance. 
But this calls for two comments: 
First, why not? The price of almost 
all other commodities and services 
has been materially increased, to al- 
low for higher costs per man-hour. 
Second, even so, it is conceivable 
that increased agents’ earnings 
would not reflect increased costs to 
the policyholders. 

To deal with the first point, we 
freely acknowledge without apology 
that the proposed new law may serve 
to increase the cost of life insurance. 
But so long as we do not price our- 
selves out of the market—and as- 
suredly we do not want that, and 
assuredly there is no danger of that 
—we certainly do not think that this 
is any conclusive argument against 
the proposed liberalization. 

When the bootblack raised his 
wages, the cost of shoe shines to the 
public went up, too. When the fac- 
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tory worker’s wages were increased, 
the cost of the finished product to 
the public went up, too. When your 
doctor started charging more for 
taking out your appendix and your 
lawyer more for drawing your will, 
the price of medical and legal serv- 
ice to the public went up, too. Within 
reasonable limits, why should not the 
cost of our commodity increase in 
recognition of the increased needs of 
our workmen, just as has happened 
in virtually every other line of en- 
deavor ? 


Power of Competition 


When we say “within reasonable 
limits” we need have no fear that 
the matter will get out of hand—and 
this confidence is not based upon the 
provisions of the law of the great 
State of New York, although we pay 
it the respect it deserves. Our con- 
fidence is based, rather, upon the 
proven power of competition for 
keeping costs at a minimum and 
dollar values to the buyer at a max- 
imum. The workings of this system 
is assured in any competitive enter- 
prise, and—I ask you—what busi- 
ness is more competitive than ours? 

But, finally, it is not conclusively 
certain that an increase in agents’ 
earnings would bring about an in- 
crease in life insurance costs. If it 
does, the increase permitted by the 
proposed law will not be great, and 
[ remind you that any increased cost 
growing out of increased compensa- 
tion will be spread over the life of 
the policy. I also believe that any 
such increase might readily be offset 
by nominal improvements in mor- 
tality, or by inconsequential increases 
in interest earnings on our invested 
reserves. 

3ut you and I as life insurance 
men know that it is often possible 
to decrease the overall cost of op- 


eration by increasing a subordinate 
cost or even by introducing a new 
one. For example, you and | know 
that when the average firm, of what- 
ever line of endeavor, introduces a 
new pension plan, thus increasing 
its costs by (typically) anywhere 
from six percent to ten percent of 
its payroll, it usually brings about 
improvements in morale, productiy- 
ity, and turnover, resulting in actual 
decreases in the unit costs of the 
firm. 

If improved agents’ earnings, 
growing out of liberalization of the 
New York law, could bring about 
improvements in agent turnover, the 
results in reduced wastage might 
well offset the increased commis- 
sions, and the results might even be 
an actual decrease in cost to the 
policyholder. If improved agent 
turnover would serve to decrease 
policy lapse rates, as is generally 
considered probable, the resultant 
savings in wastage might far more 
than offset the increased commis- 
sions, and the results might be not 
increased but decreased cost to the 
policyholder. 


Most Important Question Today 


And so, although we freely ac- 
knowledge that the proposed bill 
might increase the cost of life insur- 
ance, and defend any such increase 
as right and proper, we cannot re- 
frain from ending this dissertation 
on the note that such an increased 
subordinate cost might conceivably 
bring about decreased overall cost 
to the policyholder. 

In conclusion, let me say that we 
consider the matter of the revision 
of Section 213 to be the most im- 
portant question on the life insurance 
horizon today. We hope that this 
discussion may have re-awakened 
your own interest in the question and 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOEE vIn 


that we may have gained a greater 
measure of your moral support than 
we might heretofore have enjoyed. 
We realize that there are essentially 
three different views on the ques- 
tion—the viewpoint of the field force, 
of the company, and of the Insurance 
Department. But we believe also 
that in the long haul, the views of all 
must be substantially identical and 
not in conflict, because all three de- 
sire to serve the public interest faith- 
fully, and all three will prosper most 
as the public is best served. 


It is our sincere conviction that 
a liberalization of the present archaic 
and complex law and the substitu- 
tion of a modern, realistic, and en- 
lightened statute, will serve the in- 
terests of the policyholders of 
\merica, will serve to improve the 
morale of the agency forces and by 
so doing, improve the companies. 
Since we feel everyone will be bene- 
fited—we feel it is our obligation 
and our opportunity to press for re- 
vision. We trust you will share the 
obligation with us, for here is an 
opportunity to do justice to the best 
friend of Life Insurance—the man 
with the rate book. 
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NEW STATEMENT BLANKS 


HE more than 600 life insur- 
ance companies throughout the 
country have received the new re- 
porting blanks to use in preparing 
their next annual statements to the 
state supervisory authorities, incor- 
porating the most importan: changes 
in the reporting system in 75 years.* 
There are now some 3,000 entries 
in the annual report blank, making 
it one of the most comprehensive an- 
nual reports filed with public authori- 
ties by any business. Each com- 
pany’s report runs to a minimum of 
40 large-sized pages and in some 
cases is several times that. The 
smallest report is the equivalent of 
a normal library book of 250 pages ; 
the larger ones are equal to several 
volume sets. 


The new forms, approved and dis- 
tributed by the 48 state insurance 
commissioners, are the result of ten 
years of study and work by special 
committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention. 


PROTECT I 8 2 


GREENSBORO °*+ 


STNCE 903 


NORTH CAROLINA 
O. F. Stafford, President 


The revisions were adopted with 
the primary objective of making the 
life insurance companies’ annual re- 
ports clearer to those outside the 
business and to bring the statements 
more in line with the general prac- 
tices in the reporting of business 
and industrial concerns. 

One of the major changes is the 
simplification of the first page on 
which assets are listed. The new 
report simple lists “assets,” eliminat- 
ing the long-standing confusion to 
the lay-reader arising from the use 
of such terms as “ledger assets,” 
“non-admitted assets” and “admitted 
assets.” 

The salient points of a life com- 
pany’s annual report are now con- 
tained in the first three pages, one 
devoted to assets, one to liabilities, 
and one to “summary of operations.” 
This summary, on an accrual basis. 
for the first time, covers income 
sources and disbursements in gen- 
eral classifications, with the details 
left for schedules and special sup- 
plementary tables. The balance of 
the book is devoted to supporting 
schedules and exhibits. 


*For more details—see Best’s Life News, 
August issue, page 17. 
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Economic Power—from page 13 


supply of investment funds. In the 
resulting competition for available 
investments, the long-term rate 
would inevitably drop to a rate 
based on the 2% per cent govern- 
ment rate basis. Also, because of 
the increase in the supply of credit, 
an inflationary impulse would be 
generated. 

Thus in the long run, policyholders 
would get less interest to offset 
further inflated company expenses, 
and the cost of insurance would be 
increased. In addition, the real 
value of insurance policies would be 
decreased by inflation. 

Because of the ultimate harm to 
their policyholders and because of 
the inflationary danger to the nation 
as a whole, insurance men have 
urged that government support of 
bond prices should be withdrawn 
and that new financing should be on 
a more realistic basis. The govern- 
ment, convinced that the move was 
a wise one, has been temporarily won 
over. Let us hope that it doesn’t 
have a change of heart. 


Policyholders Not Considered 


I spoke of the policyholders. That 
is one subject conspicuously absent 
in Mr. Berle’s discussion. He points 
out that whatever they do, there can 
be no chance for the insurance exe- 
cutives to acquire really big money. 
What then, he asks, motivates these 
men? What are they after? It 
doesn’t seem to have occurred to 
him that the primary concern of the 
insurance executive is the obvious 
one of responsibility to the policy- 
holders. He discusses at length the 





effect of a one per cent increase in 
the interest rate. He shows that, 
because of this increase, the home 
owner will pay more for his home 
and the factory owner will have 
lower earnings from his business. 
But how about those 83 million ob- 
noxious capitalists who own life 
insurance policies ? 


Interest Decreased 


Company interest earnings have 
decreased from about 5 per cent to 
around 3 per cent over the last 
twenty odd years. That is a decrease 
of 2 per cent. The day of the 5 
per cent interest rate may be gone 
forever. But even an additional one 
per cent over present rates would 
mean $640 million dollars more every 
year in dividends to policyholders. 
If the net rate went to 4% per cent, 
the policyholders would be a billion 
dollars a year to the good. A billion 
dollars a year is still a lot of money. 
Just for a basis of comparison, it 
is enough to pay the entire bill for 
medical care insurance coverage 
issued by all private carriers, includ- 
ing Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
Actually if earned, it would go to 
increase life insurance dividends and 
decrease the cost of life insurance. 

Now I am not pretending to judge 
between the relative claims of the 
home owner and the factory owner 
on the one side, and the policy- 
holders on the other. But isn’t it 
obvious that the first and most im- 
portant consideration of insurance 
executives must be to provide insur- 
ance at a minimum cost? And, bear- 
ing in mind the effect of inflation on 
the purchasing power of life insur- 
ance, must they not be greatly con- 


BROTHER!- ARE YOU INA RUT? 


-.--DO YOU HAVE THE FOLLOWING SYMPTOMS? 
1. Hacking away at the same job day after day getting no place! 


2. See others pass you by and get agencies because they have been in 
service longer than you! ; 


3. Just barely making ends meet! 


cerned with the problems of infla- 
tion? 

These are strong motives-—so 
strong that Mr. Berle’s concern with 
motivation seems to me to be absurd. 
The problem is not the absence of 
motives. It has to do with Mr, 
3erle’s plea to the insurance execu- 
tives to ignore the rights of policy- 
holders as a class, and to make the 
national economy, presumably along 
the lines favored by Mr. Berle, their 
only consideration. Mr. Berle, by 
inference at least, suggests that the 
company executives should combine 
together to help the administration 
in its easy money policy. I can 
almost hear the Attorney General 
pointing out that such combinations 
are illegal in themselves, however 
worthy the motive. And again | 
say, how about the policyholders? 
If a man is trustee for the savings 
of several million policyholders, 
should he be moved by completely 
different considerations than those 
that motivate him as the trustee of 
his wife’s mother’s estate ? 


83 Million Capitalists 


Now I will solve the last of Mr. 
Berle’s problems—in a way that 
satisfies me at any rate—and then I 
will have done with him. As a 
student of economics, he finds him- 
self unable to classify the life insur- 
ance companies, or to assign them a 
logical place in the economic struc- 
ture. He decides that they most 
resemble private bureaucracies, but, 
he says, they constitute “an evolu- 
tion of capitalism into an institution 
peculiar to itself.” I would like to 
suggest to him that the top manage- 
ment of the life insurance companies 
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F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 
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Insurance Accountants 
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constitute the leadership of a “pres- 
sure group” of 83 millions of small 
capitalists. 

This pressure group is not a very 
efficient institution, as these groups 
go. The reason is simple—the com- 
panies control no votes. Because of 
this and because the great majority 
of policyholders belong to other 
groups in which they have far more 
interest, such as union labor or the 
farm block, for example, the insur- 
ance executives have little power 
except over the operation of their 
own companies. 

So far they have run their com- 
panies in a way that is good for the 
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policyholders and sound for the 
economy. But quite possibly what is 
good for policyholders as capitalists 
may not always be good for the 
economy as a whole. Quite possibly 
there is need for regulation of this 
as there is need for regulation of 
other pressure groups. 


Other Pressure Groups 


This I know—there is no need for 
regulation based on the theory that 
the life insurance companies, as 
capitalistic organizations, primarily 
must be servants of the economy, 
whereas the economy must adapt 
itself to serve the ends of - other 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











organizations banded together solely 
to watch over their own interests in 
the political arena without respect 
to the good of the country as a whole. 

In a word, let us in the insurance 
business agree that we will be satis- 
fied to be ruled by the same harsh 
regulations and economic controls 
that now apply to the cooperatives, 
the labor unions, the farm block, the 
American Legion, the “free silver” 
senators, the cattlemen, and all 
similar groups. 

But, Mr. Berle, please don’t tag us 
as the capitalistic wielders of “great 
economic power” or we won't be 
able to go home and face our families. 
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PRODUCT 
LITERATURE 
H28—Dictating Equipment 


Two brochures have become available 
on dictating equipment—one prepared by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and the other by 
the Dictaphone Corporation. "Distinctly 
Yours" describes the disc Edison Voicewriter 
which records on an especially coated vinyl- 
ite plastic disc which holds fifteen minutes 
of dictation on each side, can be resurfaced 
many times and can be safely mailed or 
filed. The Dictaphone literature describes 
their method of recording electronically on 
a plastic “memobelt'' by the companies 
"Time-master". equipment. The ‘memobelt" 
can be easily mailed, filed and identified. 
The dictating equipment can be used in the 
office, at home or on the road and, in ad- 
dition, can be used to record telephone 
conversations. 


H29—Kardex Filing Equipment 


Remington Rand Inc. has prepared two 
booklets on its visible card filing equipment. 
“Kardex Cabinet Equipment’ describes the 
company's Imperial line, the mechanized 
“Robot Kardex," the various cabinet equip- 
ment available and the Kardex revolving 
stands. The other booklet describes the 
Security and Speedac economy lines of 
equipment. 


H30—Sample Ditto Forms 


These forms are case histories of Ditto 
business system for the insurance industry. 
The system provides from a single typing 
all the copies necessary to process an in- 
surance contract. No further writing is re- 
quired thus reducing the chance of errors. 
Copies can be reproduced in various sizes 
and on varying weights of paper and card 
stock. 


H31—Air Express Rate Estimator 


This is a cardboard dial arrangement 
which gives the approximate rates for air 
express shipments of various weights for a 
range of distances. By turning an inner dial 
the cost of shipments of from one to one 
hundred pounds is given for distances of 
from 250 to 2,350 miles. 
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* The above material is 
without charge or obligation. 
check publication(s) desired. 
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RECORDER UNIT 


N ELECTRONIC recorder 

unit has been developed by the 
Paramount Dictating Machine Cor- 
poration to convert acoustical re- 
cording equipment into an electronic 
recorder. The complete kit includes 
a microphone, an electronic recorder- 
producer with play-back mechanism 
and an amplifier. It can be simply 
installed with the use of only a screw- 
driver and becomes an integral part 
of the machine in which it is in- 
stalled. The conversion unit is ap- 
plied only to the dictating machine, 
the transcriber remaining as it is. 


MICRO-FILMS RECORDS 


O PROTECT the interests of 
§ ye clients, Schiff, Terhune & 
Company, Inc. has micro-filmed 
their records and made arrangements 
to store them outside of the Metro- 
politan area of New York. 

This procedure will be continued 
in effect so long as world affairs 
continue to warrant giving this added 
protection and while it is hoped that 
the need for these records will never 
occur, nevertheless, it is an added 
form of insurance which each policy- 
holder enjoys without charge. 


SPECIAL AGREEMENT 


HE International Business Ma- 

chines Corporation has entered 
into an agreement with The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America 
to borrow $50,000,000 against the 
corporation’s 3% percent promissory 
notes, to mature December 1, 1971. 
The funds will be used to provide 
additional working capital, and for 
two additional three-story factory 
buildings now under construction at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RECEIVES FELLOWSHIIP 
AWARD 


HE National Office Manage 
ment Association’s 1950-5] 


“Fellowship Award for Achieve 
ment’’ was awarded to Mrs. Mabel 
L. Criss, director of personnel and 
planning for the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association of 
Omaha and first vice president of the 
United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mrs. Criss is the first woman 
to receive the fellowship in the eight- 
een years it has been awarded. 


The award is the highest honor 
the association can confer on one 
of its members. It is presented an- 
nually “to those whose outstanding 
accomplishment in 


office manage- 


ment was followed by promotion and 
advancement into higher realms not 
only in the recipient's company but 
also in his community.” 





The award was pr sented to Mrs. 
Criss by Walter Fuller, chairman of 
the board of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. Mr. Fuller was the first 
NOMA member to receive the fel- 
lowship following its establishment 
in 1934. The association itself is an 
international organization striving to 
perfect and further the art and 
science of office management. There 
are chapters in the leading cities of 
the United States, England and the 
Scandinavian countries, with a 
membership of about 15,000 office 
managers and personnel directors. 


Very active in civic affairs, Mrs. 
Criss is’a member of the Omaha City 
Planning Committee. She is on the 
Building Committee for Omaha’s 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, for 
several years served as chairman of 
the Omaha Community Chest 
Board and is active in the Women’s 
Division of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Looks like only one machine! 


But this new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator is 
really two different machines in 
one! 





With many advantages for both 
large and small businesses. 


... It’s a Calculator that keeps a 
two-color printed record of every 
operation...plus the automatic Credit 
Balance feature. 


...It’s a General-Purpose... Multi- 
Purpose Adding-Figuring Machine 


the Underwood Sundstrand 
aufomarie Printing Calculator! 


that will come up quickly with all the 
right answers. 


With it, an operator can do one type 
of job after another—without moving 
from one machine to another, 


Jobs...from payrolls to inventories. 
From computing interest to figuring 
statistical calculations. 


It reduces your investment in equip- 
ment,..in personnel.,.in desk space. 
Saves money, time and effort. 


Yet...the new Underwood Sund- 


and kee 
a Record, too! 
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strand Automatic Printing Calculator 
performs all of its various operations 
with only a 10-key keyboard. 


Only 10 numeral keys... touch- 
operated to speed the work...cut 
tiresome headswing and attendant 
errors, 


Get full information about this im- 
portant new feature-packed two-in-one 
machine, 


Fill in the coupon and mail it... 
right now. 


BIN 11-5! 















UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
¥ Please send me your folder on the new Underwood Sundstrand 








Underwood Corporation 

















Sales and Service Everywhere ©6195) 


Adding Machines... Accounting Machines... dl Automatic Printing Calculator. 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 1 Name. = 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | Comp 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada | Street 
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COPY-TYPIST 


THE American Automatic Typewriter 

Company has designed this “copy- 
typist” as an answer to the problem of 
making legible multiple carbons. Through 
its use, one or two typewriters are 
operated in tandem from one master 
typewriter, thus doubling or tripling the 
normal number of clear readable carbons 
at one typing. Reproduction by the 
secondary typewriter is simultaneous and 
automatic. When the typewriter is not 
being used automatically, it can be 
manually operated in the usual manner. 





TABLE-TOP COLLATOR 


THs collator brings to the average 

office a saving of time, fatigue and 
working-space comparable to the standard 
floor models designed for heavier pro- 
duction requirements. Designed by the 
Thomas Mechanical Collator Corpora- 
tion, the equipment provides a continuous 
check on the accuracy of the work being 
collated since the printed pages are 
always before the eyes of the operator. 
It occupies a space only 1514” square and 
will accomodate paper sizes ranging from 


34” x 8” to 8” x 14”. 
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DISTINCTIVE GIFT 


EWELCREST car keys make a per- 

sonal and distinctive Christmas gift for 
clients and customers. Each set of two 
keys has the authentic car crest deeply 
forged in German silver for the ignition 
key and jewelers bronze for the trunk 
key. Attractively packaged in a gift box 
by the City Tool Accessories Corpora- 
tion, the keys are available for all current 
and past models of Chrysler, Genera! 
Motors, Ford, Hudson, Studebaker and 
Kaiser-Frazer cars. 





MODULAR WOOD FURNITURE 


HE Rockwell-Barnes Company has de- 

signed modular wood office furniture 
with complete inter-changeability which 
permits a wide variety of layout combina- 
tions. Basically identical to the company’s 
modular steel furniture, the fundamental 
layout consists of a desk, a corner cabinet 
and two basic units (a desk base unit 
and an alternate providing a choice of 
components including storage cabinet, 
wastebasket section, telephone section, file 
cabinet, drawer section, typewriter shelf 
and a bookcase). Utilizing a corner area 
as illustrated, the entire layout occupies 
less than 50 square feet of floor space and 
comfortably fits in a 9’ x 12’ office. 





























PEDESTALEG 


O°’ STRENGTHEN typewriter plat. 
forms and minimize extraneous noises 
and vibrations, the Royal Typewriter 





Company has developed this typewriter 
platform support. Called the “Pedestaleg,” 
it has a special locking and releasing de- 
vice so it can be set up or released by a 
simple one-step operation. It extends from 
15 to 274% inches and is equipped with 
rubber ends to hold the platform level 
and steady. 
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MODERN 


| Hk. need of insurance com- 

panies for a low-cost way of 

handling policy and applica- 
tion information was never greater 
than today when njan-hour costs are 
so high. An economic method for 
handling this information actually 
is a valuable property which in- 
sures a profit. 


Efficient Copying 
The basic way to transmit in- 
formation usually is by copying, and 
the problem now facing executives 





is how to produce copies most eff- 
ciently. The availability of low- 
cost copies means that various in- 
surance specialists have the data 
they need simultaneously to solve 
their problems. And 
making possible more profitable con- 
trol of insurance operations by 
simplifying the creation of records 
wherever and whenever needed. 
Copies—the lifeblood of the insur- 
ance office—are 
today than ever. 


copies are 


more important 

Being in a business where papers 
—originals and copies—are the 
backbone of the operation, the in- 
surance executive is 


"a py con- 


scious.” His problem is to reduce 
the money and time required to 
produce duplicate or facsimile rec- 
ords ... to do away with costly 
manual preparation of copies 

and to realize the savings modern 
copying equipment has made pos- 
sible in such insurance organiza- 
tions as 

Con pany “A”— A large California 
life company where savings of over 
$8,000 annually are achieved in the 
mortgage loan department by using 
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JOHN V. BAUM 
Licensed Professional Engineer, 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


Copyflex machines rather than man- 
ual preparation of copies needed to 
process loan applications. 


Company “B’—Where savings of 
8O per cent are enjoyed on prepara- 
tion of copies needed to process 50,- 
000 applications 
type of 


weekly for one 
insurance. Copies which 
formerly cost five cents now cost 
only two cents. Elimination of 
photographic duplication adds up to 
savings of $2,000 per week—over 
$100,000 annually ! 


Company “C’’—Another insurance 
company that has reduced copy 
costs and speeded copying numerous 
papers for all of its departments by 


This copying machine is especially de- 
signed for office use. It makes copies up to 
11'/a inches in width and any length, ac- 
commodating almost any standard size in- 
surance form or office communication. 


COPYING METHODS 





installing machines to take 
paperwork duplication 
done by manual typing. 


over 
previously 


Company “D”—Which now makes 
copies of about 7,000 health and ac- 
cident insurance applications weekly 
(as many as 4,000 copies in one 
day) at one-tenth of its previous 
cost. 


Competition 


These are but a few of the “copy” 
case histories the writer can quote 
from personal experience. They only 
serve to indicate the scope of the 
benefits which are accruing to in- 
surance organizations which realize 
the need for modern record copying 
procedures flexible enough to satisfy 
every need. In short, insurance has 
used modern copy machines in heed- 
ing the warning of The Society for 
the Advancement of Management 
which has stated, ““No war, no 
strike, no depression, can so com- 
pletely destroy an established busi- 
ness or its profits, as new and better 
methods, equipment and materials 
in the hands of an enlightened com- 
petitor.” 

There are 
modern processes of copying records 
so dramatically profit insurance or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the great variety of in- 
surance office work now done less 
effectively by manual retyping or by 
photographic methods. Too, the 
newer copying machines and proc- 
esses do not require experienced and 
trained personnel. Consequently, 
every type of insurance company has 
found that flexible, simple copying 
equipment will fit into their opera- 


many reasons why 


(Continued on the next page) 
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This, the largest and fastest machine, is virtually automatic in operation, and makes 
copies at a rate of 30 linear feet per minute. It accommodates copies up to 42 inches in 
width and makes prints on either cut sheets or roll stock. Four other models meet a range 
of price and volume requirements. 
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MORTGAGE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


COMPANY D 
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Flow of Copies 
Flow of Original 


One example of the use of modern copying methods. The same principles can be used 
by other types of carriers processing other insurance papers. 


Copying Methods—Continued 
tion at some point. And many of 
them have found that the copies 
needed to handle a wide variety of 
applications are best made chemi- 
cally, in automatic machines. 

Handling loan applications is a 
typical copying machine job. Dupli- 
cate records needed for premium 
payment transactions, policy records 
and statistical records are also pro- 
duced faster and more economically 
than ever before by bringing into 
the office machines which have for 
years been used by industry's engi- 
neers for paper copying purposes 
Machines streamlined for office use 

requiring only a few square feet 
of office space and eliminating the 
need for odor and fume escapes— 
offer broad solutions for most prob- 
lems encountered ‘in manual prepar- 
ation of duplicate records. 


A Typical Installation 


For instance, in the case history 
that follows, the availability of an 
office machine to copy mortgage loan 
applications produces many typical 
benefits in addition to dollar savings 
(this is “Company ‘A’” mentioned 
earlier.) Here is an example of an 
insurance company that previously 
copied records on manually operated 
typéwriters. Before copying ma- 
chines were purchased, copies of 
loan records were smudged carbons 
that often contained errors and 
erasures. To proofread these rec- 
ords meant highly paid and experi- 
enced personnel had to leave their 
regular work to verify transcriptions. 
Every manual duplication of a record 
created chances for error, increased 
costs and very often impeded fast 
customer service. Finally, during 
peak work periods entire depart- 
ments found it necessary to work 
overtime to process the loan appli- 
cations. 

Specific benefits this company en- 
joys after adopting the Copyflex 
process of copying are— 

1. An inexperienced machine ov- 
erator—who also the 
mail clerk—has eX- 


serves 
freed 


as 


four 


perienced typists for other work. 
2. Proofreading and verification of 
accuracy is no longer necessary 
that 
available. 
3. Processing time for loans is 75 
per cent faster than it was when 


now facsimile copies are 
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copies wete made on the type- 
writer (meaning faster service. ) 


4, All loans are processed during 


normal office hours—overtime is 
no longer necessary even during 
busy periods. 


wm 


. Copies received by top manage- 
ment and operating departments 
are clear, legible black and white 
—with no carbon ink to smudge 
off on hands and other papers. 


. Both district and home offices of 
the company more quickly receive 
current and complete information. 


Adaptable Methods 


Achievement of such results offers 
outstanding proof of the value of 
the methods used. But a description 
of the routine followed in this com- 
pany reveals that the same machine, 
perhaps with some modification of 
routines, can simplify and save on 
dozens of insurance office operations. 

Asa customer applies to Company 
“A” for a loan, an application form 
is filled in by a typist. The applica- 
tion is signed by the examiner and 
district manager and then forwarded 
to the mortgage loan department of 
the home office where the mathe- 
matical calculations are checked by 
a clerk. At this point, the typists 
now disappears from the picture. 

Twelve copies of the application 
are then made. One copy goes to 
each member of the loan committee 
for his approval prior to further ac- 
tion. In the meantime, the original 
application is filed for making ad- 
ditional copies when the loan is 
approved. 

When the loan is approved, five 
address cards are made from the 
application form (including the ap- 
plicant’s signature in legal facsimile 
form.) Unwanted portions of the 
original are removed from these 
copies by “masking” the material 
fed into the Copyflex machine. The 
address cards produced are ideal 
tor— 

1. Dual filing in the home office 
accounting department. Alpha- 
betical and “property location” 
indexing is possible, speeding ref- 
erence for as long as the loan 
is in force. 

2. liling in the general accounting 
department, enabling a quick 
check on loan numbers for col- 

lection reports. 
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3. Transmission of two cards to the 


district office where the loan 
originates. These copies are filed 
alphabetically and by property 
location. They are active refer- 
ence sources for as long as cor- 
respondence is necessary. 


In addition to these reference files, 
10 x 10 copy of the application is 
made for use as a ledger card in 
the accounting department. This 
copy is reproduced on the reverse 
side of the application form copy, 
reducing by 100 per cent the number 
of copies that would be in the file 
if “backing up” was not possible 
(as is true on a typewriter ). 

Finally, the same copying machine 
is used to produce a copy of an 8% 
x 4 portion of the original applica- 
tion. At next to no cost, this copy 
gives the agent information he can 
use to secure future business. 


~ 


« 


Other Uses 


In this same organization, another 
of the battery of machines is kept 
constantly busy producing papers 
needed to economize on and speed 
the processing of group poliomyelitis 
policies. When the company re- 
ceives an application bearing the 
names of the customer’s employees 
to be insured, it is “Copyflexed.” 
Both original and copy are filed 
against policy renewal time. 

At renewal time, the copy is re- 
turned to the customer (the original 
can remain in the insurance com- 
pany’s files at all times). The cus- 
tomer uses the copy of the policy to 
enter or correct names of employees 
to be covered. The completed re- 
newal application is returned to the 
insurer where a “copy of the copy” 
is made and the file is brought up 
to date against future renewals. The 
same procedure can be followed for 
as many years as the policy is in 
force. 

The versatility of the copying 
equipment used by this insurance 
company means it is never idle. 
Railroad insurance applications are 
copied without typing and without 
relatively expensive photographic 
duplication. No dark rooms, chemi- 
cals, washing sinks or trained per- 
sonnel are necessary. Cost-per-copy 
is approximately two cents (includ- 
ing machine amortization, labor, ma- 
terial, space and = maintenance). 


Other papers as inexpensively copied 
are monthly agency activity reports, 
quarterly group claim reports, cash 
value and extension reports, work 


flow charts, floor plans and minutes 


of director’s meetings. 


Actually, there’s no end to the 
jobs modern copying equipment can 
perform. Only the imagination 
limits the work that machines can 
now produce with savings over man- 
ual preparation of duplicate records. 
Today, the insurance officer can put 
the work of making copies where it 
belongs—in a flexible, all-purpose 
machine—rather than in highly paid 
office “hands.” 
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You can be proud of your 


Sheppard Envelopes. 





ENVELOPE CO. 


One Envelope Terrace 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


Write today for Free Sample and Price List. 
Dept. #29 


More people demand Mint-E-Seal, the flavor seal 
closure than any other type of gum closure. Be 
sure your return envelopes are Mint-E-Seal—where 
good taste counts. 






























AROUND * 


HE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


MERIT RATING AND JOB EVALUATION 


EEPING the employee's value and the position’s 

value in balance poses one of today’s big prob- 

lems. The position’s value is determined by a 
process known as job or position evaluation—this is a 
process whereby the relative value of each position is 
determined based on the type of work done and the 
specifications of the incumbent (requirements for job 
performance). The employee’s value is determined by 
a procedure known as merit rating or personnel rating 
whereby the service and performance value of each em- 
ployee is determined by the application of a uniform 
scale of appraisal. The job is reasonably static in that 
it does not change from week to week and when changes 
do take place, management can control the changes. 
The employee on the other hand is dynamic in that he 
(or she) changes from time to time—sometimes the 
change is toward improvement and greater fields of 
knowledge; sometimes the changes are degrading in 
nature and tend to lessen the employee’s value. Inas- 
much as the traditional method of job reward is to grant 
an increase in pay based on past performance hoping 
that future services will continue to improve and that 
future performance will be above an acceptable level, it 
behooves management to look to the balance between 
job and employee values. 





Job Evaluation Is a Guide 


Too many men of management look upon job evalua- 
tion as an absolute process whereby specific job values 
are determined. That is not so. The very nature of 
job evaluation disproves the thesis. Any method of 
job evaluation calls upon the evaluator to make certain 
estimates—(1) he must estimate the amount of produc- 
tivity by the incumbent for, in the final analysis, it is 
the productive effort which gives value to any job; 
(2) he must estimate the relative importance of each 
occupational class (this is done by one of several meth- 
ods to be explained later) ; (3) he estimates the profit 
factor in order to determine the total amount available 
for wages and salaries. Job evaluation is the method by 
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which the total wage fund is equitably allocated to each 
job class based on relative values. 

Any method which is based on estimates, even though 
the estimates are scientifically arrived at, can be only 
a guide to wage establishment. This may sound as if 
I were opposed to job evaluation. Well, | am not op- 
posed to it; as a matter of fact, I am very much in favor 
of a complete evaluation program, but | want to make 
sure that the answers will be used as guides in estab- 
lishing minima and maxima rate ranges for each occu- 
pational class of jobs. 


Pertinent Factors 


When job studies are made (see the February, 1951] 
issue of Best's Insurance details) certain 
factors are established. These factors pertain to the 
job’s requirements in relation to (1) education; (2) 
experience ; (3) personality; (4) appearance; and (5) 
physical requirements. These factors refer to the re- 
quirements for doing an acceptable level of performance 
on the job. When directed toward an incumbent, these 
requirements become specifications for guiding the em- 
ployment manager in selecting properly qualified per- 
sonnel. When directed toward the job, these require- 
ments in effect establish the value of the job in terms 
of the requirements. 


News for 


As the requirements increase in 
level, the job’s worth increases and likewise the speci- 
fications increase. 

Any job value established by an evaluating procedure 
must be tested in terms of the employment market. 
This is the “supply and, demand” labor market which 
does affect salaries in the long run. If a salary scale 
is unrealistic in terms of the labor market, there are 
two choices for correction: (1) increase the salary 
rates so as to be competitive with the labor market ; or 
(2) decrease the specifications and hire less qualified 
persons. The latter choice is, in my opinion, the less 
desirable because it recognizes only one aspect of salary 
rate, namely the dollar rate (the actual salary paid 

(Continued on page 86) 
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It looks smart and it is smart, this 
really portableGray AUDOGRAPH. Most 
rugged dictating machine. it outdis- 
tances all others in performance. 
Executives find the lightweight 
AupocRAPH invaluable on trips. And 
field representatives and salesmen dic- 
tate detailed reports while important 
ideas are still fresh in their minds... . 


simply soundwrite their thoughts and 


AUOOGRAE 


AUDOGRAPH scales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classitied Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


35 countries, 





mail the discs back to the home office. 


Result: better and faster reports. 
One lever control makes operation 
simple. No arms to fuss with. Relax, 
think out loud. One flexible plastic disc 
holds over an hour’s dictation . . . can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times. 





Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 11-V— 
“Manpower—starts with YOU 






Your secretary will appreciate 
AupocraPH, too. Exclusive illumi- 
nated index flashes a red light to warn 
her of approaching corrections; a 
green light for ends of messages. Tone 
control gives full treble-to-bass range. 
Get particulars. Send the coupon today. 
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This unusual 
portfolio shows 
you how mail- 
ing costs are 
being cut, and 
office efficiency 
improved, by 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 


eon sages cenrens ame Semanal 


Your callers form an impression 
of your organization from your 
building, reception room, offices 
or sales room. Readers of your 
business letters must form their 
impression from your business 
stationery alone. This is why the design of your letterhead, 
the information it contains, and the quality of paper and 
printing are so important. 

Many useful ideas for creating letterheads that will 
adequately represent your business are contained in a 
portfolio, The Psychology of Business Impression. Thou- 
sands of business executives throughout America have 
found value in this original contribution to the letterhead 
problem. A Test Kit of 24 basic letterhead treatments, 
including type specifications and production processes, is 
included. Write for free copy on your business stationery. 
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proper use of thin papers for air mail stationery, multiple 
invoices, multi-page reports, etc. One or more of the Neenah 
Onionskins will fit your thin paper problems. Write for a 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





Around the Office—Continued 


Quite often management fails to properly appraise and 
recognize the production rate. Employee “A” may be 
getting $250 per month and turning out 500 units of 
production per month—an average cost of 50 cents per 
unit. The employee is entitled to an increase in salary, 
let us assume, but management believes that $275 jc 
too much for the job, so “A” leaves and “B” is employed 
at $2C0 per month—a salary savings of $50 monthly, 
However, “B” only turns out 350 units of production— 
an average cost of 57 cents per unit. In this ex ample, 
“A” at $275 per month and 500 units of production 
(average cost 55 cents per unit) is a better employee 
than “B” at $200 per month and 350 units of production, 
I have used a simple example to illustrate the principle 


that productivity will influence the job’s value. It’s up 
to management to recognize and reward merit—it's up 


to the immediate supervisor to develop and_ sustain 
“merit” in the employees. I have said before in this 
column that when management passes out increases 
(other than cost of living adjustments) on an equal 
percentile basis (such as 6% increase for all employees) 
to all employees it is rewarding mediocrity equally with 
superior performance; hence, it is tending to reduce 
performance to the level of the lowest worker. 


Methods of Job Evaluation 


There are two distinct types of rating plans—(1) the 
ranking plans and (2) the rating plans. The rating 
plans are more accurate and complete in detail, but are 
also harder to apply. Under the rating plans there is 
the straight numerical rating plan where numerical 
values from 1 to 10 (for example) are assigned to each 
factor (education, appearance, personality, physical at- 
tributes and experience) as they pertain to each job 
The total of the point ratings for each will be the total 
rating for the job. This obviously makes the various jobs 
easier to compare (based on the total point ratings). 

There is another type of numerical rating plan called 
the weighted point system. It works the same as the 
straight numerical plan except that the various factors 
are weighted as to importance and the maximum point 
value will vary according to the weight. For example: 

Education 
Experience 


—points 0 to 10 

points 0 to 25 
Temperament points 0 to 25 
Appearance —points 0 to 5 
Physical attributes—points 0 to 15 


The weighted point system requires the additional 
judgment required to weigh the various factors which 
often complicates the plan and makes it more difficult 
to defend. 


Factor Comparison 


There is a third type of rating plan which has many 
supporters—it is called the factor comparison plan. It 
is more complicated to explain and understand. In 
this plan certain jobs are selected (about 10% of the 
total number of jobs are selected not to exceed 50 jobs 
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which are used in basic comparison) for special study 
and analysis. The jobs selected for study should be 
well scattered among the occupational levels and they 
should be jobs on which there is no controversy con- 
cerning salaries because the rates paid on these jobs 
will be used as standards for comparison for the remain- 
ing jobs. 


After the sample jobs are studied in complete detail 
and the actual salary paid on each job is allocated di- 
rectly to each factor on the basis of the importance of | 
each factor as it pertains to the performance on each | 
job—the factor comparison scale is prepared. Each job | 
to be rated is compared, factor by factor, to the sample | 
jobs and by comparison (job to job rating) the actual | 
salary for each job is developed. All salary rates are | 
relative and comparative—they are relative to other jobs | 
and are comparative to the specifications established for 
each job. 





As yet, we have not mentioned the ranking method | 
of job evaluation. We left this for last because it is | 
much simpler, less scientific, but highly practical in | 
application. It is probably the most common type of | 
rating device in use. Under this system the various | 
office jobs are appraised in terms of (1) duties and (2) | 
specifications. The duties and/or specifications are com- 
pared and the various jobs are ranked (by occupational | 
groups) from lowest to highest. In order to recognize | 
differences in specifications within an occupational class, 
job grades are established. For example: there is the 
occupational class called stenographic work. Obviously | 
all stenographic work is not of the same level. There- 
fore, grades are established such as stenographer, junior 
grade or grade 1 ; stenographer grade 2, etc., until senior 
grades are established. This permits pay differentials | 
for the various levels of stenographic work. 


Length of Service 


This has been a rather condensed presentation of the 
broad subject of position (or job) evaluation. It would 
appear to be broad enough to permit an understanding 
of the necessity for establishing some relative values as 
between kinds of office work. Inequalities of pay rate 
for comparable work can cause a great deal of dissatis- 
faction and discontentment. Basically, the only variation 
between rates of pay for individuals doing the same 
work would be due to the differences in productive effort 
(and results of the effort, namely production). Too 
often we (as management) assume that tenure of em- 
ployment (length of service) is akin to increased knowl- 
edge and efficiency. We have examples of employees 
with a ten years service record having only two years 
of experience—by that we mean the employee actually 
learned and improved for two years, then he stopped 
learning and for the next eight years, he repeated what 
he had learned the first two years, whereas others 
ictually continued the learning processes during the 
ten year period. There is a big difference when it comes 
to evaluating the person. 

The balance between job values and personnel values 


is established by merit rating. Merit rating plans are 
the plans by which we try to determine the employee’s 
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sure cure: 
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headaches 
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the REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


All your figurework — policy loans, dividend 
computations, premium writing, commissions— 
goes faster with the Printing Calculator. That’s 
because you get positive assurance of new fig- 
uring speed and ease. 

The Printing Calculator combines short-cut 
multiplication and automatic division with 
rapid addition and subtraction—and every step 
of every problem is printed on the tape, giving 
you “first time proof” of figure accuracy. And 
you get all this on one machine—plus the sim- 
plified 10-key keyboard for natural, positive 
touch operation. 

Find out how the Printing Calculator can 
save time and money for you—send for com- 
plete details today. 





Business Machi and $ lies Division 
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Room 2325, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send FREE copy of “How Insurance Records are 
Prepared Faster and Easier.” 
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Don’t type, draw, or write unnecessarily 


Use your 
photocopy 
machine 


















































It will pay you to dou- 
ble-check your rou- 
tines—to see if typists, 
clerks, and account- 
ants are transcrib- 
ing reports and rec- 
ords by hand. 
If so, re- 
member 
your contact 
mw photocopy 
machine can do 
all such jobs much faster, much more 
economically; and always with 100% 
accuracy, which eliminates hours of 
tedious proofreading. 






















































































For best results use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 

It’s made by Kodak for use in all types 
of contact photocopiers. And it repro- 
duces all documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites — with 
new sparkle and legibility. Also, it’s 
easier, more economical to use. 

Order it . . . and see for yourself. 

Write fer a free copy of “Modern 
Drawing and Document Reproduc- 
tion.” 


Xodagraph 
Contac? Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic 
Division, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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service value based upon production, conduct, cooper 

tion and other factors which management believes to he 

important. The opponents of merit rating fail to re 

ognize one thing—daily, we are passing judgment upon 
our employees ; a rating plan gives each of us a uniform 
measuring stick by which our judgments may be ex 
pressed. One department manager interprets conduct 
one way, another manager takes a different view 

injustices are bound to be done where no uniformity of 
opinion exists. In merit rating plans, the various factors 
are determined and defined, and the method of interpr: 

tation is outlined. Most employees are interested in how 
they are getting along. It is said that employees would 
rather be criticized than ignored. Merit rating presents 

a plan by which employees are apprised of their prog 

ress. There are four basic types of rating plans. 

(1) The adjectival type in which the various qualities 
(factors) are listed and degree of possession by the 
incumbent is indicated on a scale calibrated by 
adjectives such as poor, fair, average, good, ex 
cellent. ach of these adjectival calibrations carries 
a numerical value so that a total numerical score 
can be determined. 


bo 


The numerical type in which the various factors are 
listed and the degree of possession by the incumbent 
is indicated on a scale calibrated from 0 to 10 (for 
example). The numerical score is, therefore, eas) 
to develop because the numerical value is assigned 
directly to the factor. 


w 


The “frequency of occurrence” type of rating chart 
develops a series of statements which indicate vari 
ous degrees of demonstration or lack of demonstra 
tion as the case may be of the factors included in the 
chart. The rater checks the ones which appear 
more nearly to illustrate the qualities of the em 
ployee being rated. This “check list” type has 
many supporters. 

(4 


The graphic rating chart, in my opinion, is best 
of all. In the December issue I will describe the 
Graphic Rating Scale. I think that you'll find it 
quite interesting. 


HEAVY DUTY RIBBONS 


IRECTED toward use on accounting machines, 

billing machines and electric typewriters with un 
usually hard platens, heavy duty Nylex ribbons have 
been made available by Remington Rand Inc. An im 
proved ink formula produces a darker colortone than 
was previously possible, while the Nylex fabric has been 
developed specifically for Applications requiring maxi 
mum fabric wear without the sacrifice of superior writ 
ing quality. 

Colors of the Heavy Duty Nylex ribbons are black or 
black and red. It is available in 12 yard lengths of 
4’ in width and 14 yard lengths of % @* in width. 
Proved by preliminary field testing, the ribbon can with- 
stand continuous hammer blow punishment to contribute 
clear and accurate multiple copy production. 
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CONTROL OF EXPENSES 


K BELIEVE that the 

controlling of expenses re- 

quires two approaches; 
first, proper planning before any 
expense is incurred; second, ade- 
quate information as to the costs 
incurred so that not only may the 
results of the planning be checked, 
but a basis established for future 
planning. Quite often because of 
poor planning in the early stages, 
little can be done to control the 
costs once the plan is put into oper- 
ation. 


The Budget 


There are, fortunately, certain 
controls that may be used to secure 
adequate planning and at the same 
time information as to the actual 
costs incurred. The budget as we 
use it necessitates advance planning 
on the part of the individual making 
up the budget for his unit and the 
quarterly figures for the expenses 
incurred provide him with a picture 
as to the accuracy of his planning 
and further permit him to reconsider 
his plan in light of the actual opera- 
tions to date. Under our plan the 
head of each major unit in the com- 
pany submits his budget to the 
ludget committee prior to the start 

feach year. The budget is reviewed 
nd any unusual items are discussed 
prior to its acceptance. 

As an aid in working out his bud- 
vet, each person is provided with 
the past experience of his unit, in- 
iormation regarding any anticipated 
i\tajor changes that might affect his 
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budget, and the opportunity to dis- 
cuss various phases of his budget 
with staff members and his superi- 
ors. Wherever possible, we have 
tried to remove from his budget 
expense items over which he would 
have no control or provide him with 
an adequate basis for estimating 
factors over which his control is 
limited. The budget committee de- 
termines who will submit budgets 
and what items will be included in 
the respective budgets Under our 
program, each unit budgets for ex- 
ample, the depreciation on furniture 
and fixtures and not the actual cost 
since the type of equipment and the 
replacement schedules are for the 
most part determined by others than 
those making up the budget. A flat 
amount for each square foot of space 
occupied is furnished as well as 
anticipated general salary increases 
since the individual making out the 
budget cannot control the rent costs 
or the amounts of general salary 
increases except by the number of 
square feet his unit uses or the 
number of people in his unit. 


Claim costs (including adjustment 
costs), acquisition costs and opera- 
ting costs make up the expenses that 
must be paid out of the premium 
dollar before any addition may be 
made to surplus. Operating costs 
fall into two categories; those that 
are fixed in nature such as taxes and 


licenses, and those that are variable, 
such as salaries, traveling expenses, 
rent, insurance, furniture and equip- 
ment, printing and stationery, light, 
power, heat, etc. 


Five Classifications 


| have taken the liberty of lump- 
ing operating expenses into five 
general classifications for the pur- 
pose of this discussion. First, the 
cost of the office space in which we 
operate; second, the cost of the 
furniture and equipment we use to 
process our business; third, the cost 
of the material on which we process 
our business; fourth, the cost of 
communications, and fifth, the cost 
of the employees who will process 
the business. If through proper 
planning we can exert substantial 
control over these five classifications, 
we will have materially reduced our 
operating costs. 

In company owned buildings the 
cost of office space includes the de- 
preciation charges, the return on 
the investments, maintenance costs, 
taxes and insurance costs. If we 
can reduce the original construction 
cost we will naturally reduce the 
dollar cost of depreciation, invest- 
ment return and taxes. 

In most cases if the volume of 
our business was dependent on the 
insurance we sell to the individual 
who comes into our home office or 
our large branch offices we would 
rapidly depart from the insurance 
field, yet, by tradition, we have 


(Continued on the next page) 
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0% Imagine “phoning” 
ey your written work! 
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+: —and Edison Televoice 
> <n "costs as little as 9¢ | 
i 2 per desk per day! 
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1 ONE RECORDER SERVES ONE TO DOZENS OF DESKS! 
1 EASY AS TELEPHONING! 
1 TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 
1 NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 
1 “DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
© © PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 











Believe it or not, that’s a dictating instrument the man above 
is using —the sensational new Epison TELE VOICEWRITER! 
Here’s a design for you—like the telephone you've used for 
years—that invites use. You simply phone your written work, 
without delay or effort, directly to the recorder at the secre- 
tary’s desk. You enjoy free-line service with Edison-engineered 
circuits scientifically matched to your work-load demand. 
Work flows out, productivity is boosted, for staffs lange or 
small. Televoice cuts instrument dictation costs as much as 
6624%! Rent it or buy it—but try it! See what wonders it 
can work for you—now! 


Edison leleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 
po 


EDISON, 53 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 








GET THE WHOLE STORY — NOW! 
Send for this new descriptive 
booklet. Or, to arrange a demon- 
stration, call ‘‘EDIPHONE’’ in 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 














NAME your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 
vs Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 
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Control of Expenses—Continued 


erected huge granite and marble 
edifices rather than streamlined fa 
tory type general office building 
Why don't we recognize the fact 
that at best our home offices are 
factories and their product is a 
completed policy, letter or settled 
claim. 


High Flexibility 


As a company we would be the 
first to admit that we followed the 
traditional approach in our earl) 
days. However, we have been bus) 
during the last few years ripping 
out the private offices, bull pens, etc., 
in an effort to secure large open 
areas so that we can have a high 
degree of flexibility and so that our 
flow of work will not be placed in 
a rigid pattern because of the office 
layout. Sure, there was some ob 
jection when men who had _ spent 
years in private offices moved out 
on the floor, but since these men are 
charged with the responsibility of 
supervising the people on the floor 
adjacent to them, they soon ad- 
mitted that efficiency and decorum 
improved when they moved out of 
their private office. As a concrete 
example of the benefits that can be 
gained from designing an office for 
production purposes, the cost of 
space in our traditional home office 
building is approximately $2.65 per 
usable square foot ; while in a stream- 
lined office, completed and moved 
into within the last twelve months 
and which lends itself far better 
to our plan of operation, the cost 
per usable square foot is $1.72. 

This new office contains 20,000 
square feet on one floor with 6,000 
square feet of basement space. Of 
the 26,000 square feet, better than 
23,000 square feet are available as 
usable office space, the remaining 
space is taken by the heating plant, 
hallways, rest lobby, ete 
A building such as this because of 
its plan and construction automati 
cally helps control depreciation costs, 
investment costs, maintenance costs, 


rooms, 


tax costs and insurance costs. 
Wherever possible we try to use 
company employees in maintaining 
our buildings and making such re 
pairs and alterations as may be re- 
quired. For example, we have three 
union painters on our payroll and 
their entire time is spent in painting 


company property. We of course 
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furnish the paint and materials and 
pay them the union scale. Today 
we have two men engaged full time 
in design and layout work and when- 
ever a move or any alteration is 
contemplated these men work out 
the necessary layouts or if outside 
services are required, they make 
up the necessary blueprints, speci- 
fications, secure bids and let the 
contract. 


Furniture and Equipment 


The next cost over which we can 
exercise control is that of the furni- 
ture and equipment required to 
process our business. Control of 
this cost can be accomplished by a 
three point program. First, es- 
tablish standards for the furniture 
and equipment required for each 
operation; second, purchase at the 
best possible price ; and third, con- 
trol maintenance and _ replacement 
costs on the furniture and equipment 
purchased. Inasmuch as operations 
in each of our twenty divisions are 
uniform except for the variations 
required by the differences in state 
laws, the furniture and equipment 
standards when established for a 
particular operation normally apply 
throughout the home office and 
branch offices. Standards are 
worked out in conference between 
the purchasing department, planning 
and research department and_ the 
operating divisions. Sample furni- 
ture and equipment is tested under 
actual conditions, time studies are 
made, comparative costs are com- 
piled and manufacturers and present 
users are consulted before a piece 
of equipment becomes standard. 

Within the last eighteen months 
a task force manned by purchasing, 
planning and research and operating 
personnel in cooperation with the 
manufacturer has worked out a sys- 
tem for using Multilith machines in 
preparing our policies and record 
cards. The policy typist prepares 
a mat and from this we are able to 
run not only the policy, but all of 
the record cards. A similar opera- 
tion is used to prepare claim file 
jackets and as a result of this system 
we have increased our typists’ pro- 
luction about 100% which in a 
year’s time means forty to fifty 
usand dollars in savings. 

\bout a year ago in one of our 
a ‘ministrative services staff meet- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Imagine 
this work-reliever 
exclusively yours! 






—with 13 features 
exclusively Edison’s! 





Still unmatched, still champ in the field of individual dic- 
tating instruments, the Disc Edison Voicewriter is the popular 
choice of those who want or need a facility exclusively their 
own. Thirteen patented Edison features make it the world’s 
foremost personal workload-handler for busy executives. 
Moreover, it integrates ideally with the Epison TELEVOICE 
System, permitting a perfect fit of our equipment to your 
varied needs. Greatest clarity range of any dictating instru- 

. ment and twice the indexing accuracy, assuring complete 
understandability of your voice and of your instructions. Get 
the facts — today! 


Edison Voicewriter 
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new booklet, DISTINCTLY YOURS 

—twelve pages of facts and ideas Please send me DISTINCTLY YOURS. 


about this modern, direct way to 
handle your daily work. Or, for a 
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Control of Expenses—Continued 


ings, our purchasing agent in charge 
of furniture and equipment com- 
plained about the damage that was 
caused to our desk tops by the jani- 
tor crew stacking the waste baskets 
on the desks while cleaning. Im- 
mediately the building superintend- 
ent complained about the litter that 
was always on the floor around the 
waste baskets and the purchasing 
agent who buys the waste baskets 
chimed in with the complaint that 
the waste baskets were not holding 
up due to the banging around they 
received. The man responsible for 
our office safety program then com- 
plained about the fact that too often 
people were falling over waste bas- 
kets that were left out in the aisle 
space. 

The ultimate result of this dis- 
cussion was the modification of the 
front desk panel so that an oblong 
waste basket could be set in the 
paneling. This has many advan- 
tages; the janitors do not have to 
set the baskets off the floor when 
cleaning; there is little opportunity 
for the basket to be damaged and 





even more important, we gained the 
floor space -normally lost because 
of the baskets. Of course this modi- 
fication was not quite as simple as 
it sounds. We had to secure a 
source from which we could obtain 
special baskets and sell the desk 
manufacturer on not only modifying 
the desk but of providing in quantity 
the pieces necessary to alter the 
desks we already had. 

Our purchasing agent for furni- 
ture and equipment working with 
the planning and research depart- 
ment and the operating divisions de- 
signed a desk which we call a left 
cut-out typewriter desk. Each of 
the desks has an area at the left 
corner considerably larger than a 
typewriter base dropped about two 
inches below the balance of the desk 
top. This space is used as a perma- 
nent spot for the typewriter, leaving 
the balance of the desk free for the 
arrangement of work other than 
typing. Here again we were able to 
convince the desk manufacturer as 
to the advantages of this type of desk 
and it is now standard in his line. 
This desk eliminates the problem of 
the girl facing the window as she 





I still say the best office forms 
are on WESTON BOND! 


It’s true! Well informed 
buyers know that Byron Weston 
Company makes the finest papers 
for business forms and corre- 
spondence. They know, too, that 
WESTON BOND, a rag content 


paper, is low in cost. No matter 
how you figure it, WESTON 
BOND is your best choice for 
letterheads and forms. Made by 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass. Write for sample book. 
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sometimes does with left or richt 
hand type pedestals; puts the sia- 
tionery drawer beside the employce’ 
right hand rather than behind he 
back; furnishes a firm typing for 
dation which is particularly imy 
tant where electric typewriters are 
used; reduces floor space required 
as compared with the usual extend- 
ing typewriter platform and doubles 
the size of the knee space, making 
it easier for the employee to shift 
from a clerical to typing position, 
Our furniture and equipment pur- 
chasing agent is expected to annually 
visit the main offices of large manu- 
facturers of 


office furniture and 


equipment. He is also expected to 
keep abreast of any new develop- 
ments that may be of benefit to us 
through attendance at furniture dis- 
plays and meetings. We believe the 
benefits received from sending. this 
man to these meetings and to the 
main 


offices of manufacturers far 


outweigh the actual cost of his visits. 


Volume Buying 


Our second point is that of pur- 
chasing at the best possible price. 
In most cases in order to secure the 
best possible price it is necessary 
to purchase in volume. Our _ pur- 
chasing for the home and_ branch 
offices is centralized and we have set 
up our own warehouse so that rather 
than buy one item at a time we may 
buy five, ten, fifty or a hundred, de- 
pending on our anticipated require- 
ments. The additional discounts we 
have been able to secure because of 
this policy have more than offset the 
cost of operating our warehouse. 

The third point, control of main- 
tenance and replacement costs on 
furniture and equipment purchased, 
is a very important one and one 
many of us are inclined to overlook. 
Machine maintenance and rejuvena- 
tion are handled by all companies in 
one of three ways; either by main- 
tenance contract ; by company main- 
tenance Cenartment or by a com- 
bination of both. We decided several 
years avo to equip ourselves so that 
we could perform our own repairs 
wherever possible. 
tablished in 


A shop was es- 
which typewriters, 
dictating machines, adding machines 
and other types of office equipment 
could be completely overhauled. [n 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Watch job satisfaction 
hit a new high with 
Royal Electric Typewriters! 


’ 


“I feel fresh as a daisy...’ 
“Look at these beautiful letters...” 


“Greased lightning is slow compared to the work 
| turn out...” 


Such typical comments from typing personnel 
mean job satisfaction hits a new high with a 
“Bong!” And why not? 


On the Royal Electric Typewriter electricity 
does the work. At the end of the day the operator 
has expended only a trivial amount of energy. 
Fatigue is virtually banished. 


No psychiatrist is needed to point out how the 
Royal Electric Typewriter can heighten morale 
and keep hard-to-get typing personnel from 
changing to other jobs. 


Nor is a cost accountant necessary to explain 
how increased production . . . more work, better 
work, in less time . . . lowers office costs. 


However — it does need ourselves to say this: 
“The Royal Electric Typewriter is the Royal 
Standard Typewriter with power added. Like 
Royal Standard, it is made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ever built. They stay on the job longer . . . with 
less time out for repairs.” 


This precision-built piece of equipment can 
help you—lots. It belongs in your office. 
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STANDARD ¢ PORTABLE e ELECTRIC 
Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. 213 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a free copy of the brochure, “Picture 
of Progress,” describing the new Royal Electric. 
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our warehouse we have developed 
another shop complete with welding 
and painting equipment in which 
any of our office furniture may be 
refinished or repaired. 

To give some idea as to the sav- 
ings that are available under this 
type of program, formerly mainte- 
nance contracts on our dictating 
equipment alone amounted to some 
$4,000 annually, and yet we were 
able to hire for less than $3,000 a 
year, a man qualified to service our 
dictating equipment and also repair 
typewriters and adding machines. 
At the present time the maintenance 
of our dictating equipment for which 
we formerly paid $4,000 a year, 
takes just a few days a month of 
this man’s time and his remaining 
working days are available for work 
on our typewriters, adding machines 
and other equipment. We have a 
case history on each piece of office 
machinery so that we know what 
our maintenance costs are on that 
particular item and are able to 
actually determine when certain 
classes of equipment should be re- 


“Comfortable Customer Seating 


Can “Make” a SALE! 


ern, 


room. 





styles 


upholstered chairs. See them 


at your Sikes dealer soon. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, 


30 Churchill Street 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


@ 


These comfortably contoured 
“customer chairs” 
compact, 
conserving. 
pressive dignity and an invit- 


ing, sales-making atmosphere 


little upkeep. Many other 
available 


placed and whether or not the make 
of equipment being used is satis- 
factory from the standpoint of main- 
tenance costs. 

Every piece of equipment and 
furniture is numbered, entered on 
an inventory card so that we know 
exactly the equipment we have and 
the present book value of that equip- 
ment. When a piece of equipment 
is transferred from one division to 
another, the equipment account of 
the transferring division is credited 
and that of the receiving division 
is debited so that we are in a posi- 
tion to furnish the manager of each 
division at the year-end not only 
the book value of the equipment he 
has on hand in his division but the 
depreciation on his equipment during 
the year. 


Stationery and Supplies 


The next operating cost is that 
of the material on which we process 
our business, or the printed forms, 
stationery and office supplies that 
are required to complete our opera- 
tions. Here again we believe this 
cost can best be controlled by a three 
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point program. First, the establis!:- 
ment of standards; second, careiu 
purchasing; and third, controlli: 
inventory and eliminating obsok 
items. Standards are normal 
worked out in conference betwec: 
the printing and stationery purchas- 
ing agent, planning and research de- 
partment and the operating divisions 
We have a permanent forms con 
mittee composed of the head of the 
planning and research department 
the printing and stationery purchas 
ing agent, a representative of the 
operating divisions, the general mai 
ager of the home office divisions, and 
the director of 
new form 


branch offices. \ 
cannot be used until it 
has been examined and approved 
by this committee. The purchasing 
agent passes on the form as to the 
cost of production while the other 
members of the committee pass on 
the technical the form. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
forms committee, we had numerous 


aspects of 


cases where forms were designed in 
a hurry and the resultant form was 
such that it was not generally adapt- 
able or its actual use was so limited 
that there was no basis for its pro 
duction in the first Time 
after time final would 
have to be made after the type had 
already been set, resulting in in 
creased production costs. Additional 
costs were incurred because of odd 


place. 
revisions 


shapes and sizes, unnecessary color 
combinations, and non-standard 
type. Today, through the efforts of 
our forms committee, we have pretty 
well standardized both as to type and 
appearance all and 
our purchasing agent acting as a 
committee member is able to point 
out production economies in devel- 
oping the new form. 


forms we use 


In the ware 
house referred to, we have our own 
printing plant and using Multigraph 
equipment prepare nearly all the 
forms used by the company. With 
the warehouse facilities available the 
purchasing agent is able to buy paper 
in carfoad lots and, on those forms 
we are unable to produce ourselves, 
contract with the printers on the 
basis of our furnishing the paper. 
Our warehousing system has also 
paid dividends in the purchasing of 
ordinary office supplies inasmuch as 
it enables us to buy in large quantities 
and enjoy the discount that is com- 
{Continued on page 96) 
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VICTOR CAN HELP YOU 


Increase Efficiency, Cut Costs! 
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VICTOR CUSTOMS 
Available in 10-key or full keyboard. 
Total 999,999,999.99. Both models 
same size, weight and price. 





VICTOR CUSTOMS 
DO ALL THESE FIGURING JOBS 
FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY: 


@ Invoice and remittance 
handling 


@ Collection and summary of 
gross premiums 


e Figuring operating and 
budget ratios 


e Preparing profit and loss 
statements 


e 101 other figure problems 
peculiar to the insurance business 











VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


The World's Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
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Movable Decimal Marker Speeds Calculation 
Exclusive with Victor. Point off decimal! places by 
pre-setting the marker. Eliminate counting columns 
on tape. Speeds calculating, multiplication, division, 
addition, and subtraction of decimal equivalents. 
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BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, ruggedly built Victor Customs add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, automatically compute credit balance. You 
can calculate with Victors. They cut operating costs by simplify- 
ing figure work and by saving you the extra cost of more expensive 
machines that need trained operators. 


Available in hand or electrically operated models with totaling 
capacities of eleven or nine columns. There are 42 basic models 
in the Victor line, from the utility models to those specially built 
for specific business problems. Call the Victor Branch or Author- 
ized Dealer listed in your classified phone book . . . or mail coupon 
below for FREE booklet, “The Secret of Speed.” 
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33 YEARS OF 


QUALITY RECOGNITION 


THE WORLD OVER 


NAME 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. BIN-!!5! 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send free literature on the complete Victor line 
and free booklet, “The Secret of Speed,” showing 
how the new Victor Customs do many calculating 
jobs as well as adding machine work. 











CITY 


STATE 
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Control of Expenses—from page 94 


monly granted for quantity pur- 
chases. 

Our forms committee plays an 
important role in the third point of 
our program, namely, that of care- 
ful inventory control and the elimin- 
ation of obsolete items. The forms 
committee determines the quantity of 
a particular form that is produced 
at the time the form is originated 
and henceforth whenever inventory 
control indicates a low stock of that 
form, prior to its being reproduced 
a check is made with the forms com- 
mittee to determine whether or not 
there are any new developments 
which might make that form obso- 
lete before the quantity being re- 
ordered is used up. There is cer- 
tainly no economy in having to junk 
thousands of copies of a form be- 
cause the need for the form is no 
longer present. Our purchasing 
agent with the cooperation of the 
forms committee and the general 
accounting department has devel- 
oped a standard stock catalog which 
contains all of the stationery supplies 
and forms used in the company. The 


stock number, quantities in which 
the forms or supplies are packed, 
is shown and the proper account to 
which the supplies should be charged 
is indicated. A continuous program 
is under way to eliminate the num- 
ber of special forms required and 
wherever possible a form is de- 
signed so it may be used in all of 
our divisions rather than in a partic- 
ular division. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the first of two articles in which 
Mr. Rust will develop general principles for 
controlling the operating expense of an in- 
surance company. The concluding part will 
appear in our December issue. 


NEW STANDARDS 


FFICES throughout the United 

States will be brought one step 
nearer their goal of higher efficiency 
at lower cost as a result of the first 
two American Standards for the 
office approved recently by the Am- 
erican Standards Ass’n., it is an- 
nounced by the National Office 
Management Association, sponsor of 
the project. 











CARD FINDING SYSTEM 


HAS NO EQUAL 


FOR SPEED 


COMFORT 


COMPACTNESS 


IDEAL FOR M.I.B. AND OTHER LARGE VOLUME 


FILES IN STANDARD 


SIMPLAFIND — an entirely new motorized, completely automatic 


AND SPECIAL SIZES. 


card file is unequalled for speed, compactness, comfort. Simplafind 


uses existing records without recopying or alteration. 
‘*Proof’’ or see an amazing demonstration in convenient New York 


Show Room. 


Ask for 


SIMPLA RESEARCH and MFG. CO., Inc. 


425 Fourth Ave. cor. 29th St. 


Phone: LExington 2-9250 


eral office 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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The first standard dims toward 
standardizing the sizes of desks and 
tables while the second approved 
standard covers the size designa- 
tion for index and_ record-keeping 
cards. The first standard includes 
a set of over-all dimensions for 
metal and wood desks. and tables for 
general office use. It provides for 
five widths and two depths for metal 
desks and tables and six widths and 
two depths for wooden desks, as well 
as two heights for each. 

The standard will prove a great 
aid to office managers in reducing 
the variety of ready-made 
thereby simplifying purchase pro- 
cedures. It also promotes a more 


sizes, 


flexible furniture arrangement in the 
othce, simplifying the interchange of 
personnel and equipment. The 
standard defines such terms as gen- 
desks, double-pedestal 
desks, width, depth, front, height, 
right and left designations. 

The second standard specifies that 
in designating the dimensions of 
index cards and_ record-keeping 
cards, the horizontal dimension shall 
be named first, followed by the verti 
cal dimension, 

Purpose of the first standard is to 
produce economies through the elim- 
ination of odd-sized desks from gen- 
eral office use; the purpose of the 
second standard is to eliminate con- 
fusion in index cards 
and record-keeping cards by pro- 
viding a standard way of indicating 
whether the card is to be used with 
its longest edges at the top or at the 
side. The standards will thus reduce 
production costs, simplify purchase 
procedures, make interchangeability 
of equipment possible and generally 
increase the effective use of the ma- 
terial involved. 


describing 


Although there is no compulsion 
upon manufacturers, suppliers and 
users to comply with the specifica- 
tions set up by the standards, ad- 
herence is being encouraged by the 
National Office Management As- 
sociation and the American Stand- 
ards Association in order that offices 
may keep pace with the progress 
which standardization has brought 
about in recent vears in the factory 
and plant. 

Copies of the standards may be 
obtained from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, at 25¢ each. 
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Aetna Life: Joseph S. Smith, Sr., with the 
company since 1908 and general agent in 
Houston since 1926, has formed a partner- 
ship with J. E. Holt, associate general 
agent. Mr. Holt joined the company in 
1938. 


: oe = 


American United Life: Ed Starr, Jr., in 
the business several years, has been named 
agency manager at Waco, Texas with head- 
quarters at 116 North 25th Street. 


? 2 2 


Bankers Life of lowa: Ray P. Tucker, with 
the company 27 years, has opened a new 
agency at Santa Barbara, Calif. He was 
formerly agency manager in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


zz & @ 


Berkshire Life: Valmore E. Alcombright, 
with the company since 1931, has been 
appointed director of field service in the 
company’s agency department. 


2 & f 


Canada Life: Charles S. Browning, in the 
business since 1929 and most recently 
manager for the Great-West Life in San 
Francisco, has been named to head the 
newly established branch office in that city. 


x kk 


Canadian Superintendents Association: 
The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada has 
elected the following officers: Roy B. 
Whitehead (Ontario), president and secre- 
tary; J. A. MacPhee (Alberta), vice presi- 
dent; John Edwards (Ontario), Asst. secre- 
tary and Howard Armstrong (Ontario), 
treasurer. 


x * * 


Columbus National Life: George Graves 
has been named executive vice president. 
This company, as well as the General Life 
in Atlanta, is owned by the Coastal States, 
also in Atlanta. 


xk 


Connecticut Mutual: Harry E. Duffy, 
with the company since 1946, has been 
appointed general agent in Bridgeport, 
Conn., succeeding Malcolm MacCallum, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


For November, 1951 


Farm Bureau Life: Lyle F. Drake has been 
promoted to actuary succeeding the late 
L. E. Wilcox. Mr. Drake has been with 
the company since last June, following 
13 years with the Equitable Life of Iowa. 
He is an associate in the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: John G. Flanagan, Jr. has 
assumed full charge of the Cummins- 
Flanagan Agency of the company in 
Philadelphia following the resignation of 
William J. Cummins. Mr. Flanagan has 
been with the company since 1943 and was 
formerly a general agent in Los Angeles. 


x *k * 


Gibralter Life: Carl M. Young, in the 
business 30 years, has been named re- 
gional director of agencies for the com- 
pany, with headquarters at 522 Colorado 
Building, Denver. 


ee f= @& 


Guarantee Mutual: Orville J. Surber, 
C.L.U. has been named director of train- 
ing in the agency department. 

John H. Conover, formerly with the 
Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been named director of accident & 
sickness sales. 

Hodge L. Jones, Jr., who joined the 
company in 1946, has been promoted to 
assistant actuary. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Gerald S. Parker, in the 
business since 1938 and most recently 
secretary of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Preferred Accident, has 
been named secretary, accident and health, 
to head the company’s new A. & H. De- 
partment. 


xk * 


Home Life: Marvin R. Lawson, with the 
company since 1946 and most recently 
an agency field assistant in the home office, 
has been named manager of the Cincinnati 
Agency in which capacity he succeeds 
W. A. R. Bruehl, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 

John J. Fenerter, Jr., in the business 
since 1946 and with the company’s group 
department since last July, has been named 
district group manager in New Orleans, La., 
with headquarters at 117 National Bank 
of Commerce Building. 


Imperial Life (Canada): W. R. Joyce, 
with the company since 1936, and A. R. 
MacDonald, with the company since 1938, 
have been appointed assistant actuaries. 


xk * 


John Hancock Mutual: William P. Nelson 
(1944) has been promoted to associate per- 
sonnel director and Robert L. McVie 
(1946) to assistant personnel director. 


x « * 


Kansas City Life: Charles E. Brown has 
been named Director of Security Analysis 


&: & ® 


Life & Casualty: H. J. Mullennix, who 
started with the company as an agent in 
1931, has been promoted to manager at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

N. M. Brown, with the company since 
1941, has been named manager of the 
newly established #2 agency in Memphis. 
J. E. Kay, with the company 26 years 
and formerly sole manager in Memphis, 
continues and is now located in a new 
office at 2075 Union Avenue. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: The Newfield-Ulrich 
Agency in Oakland, California has been 
changed with the announcement that Lou 
K. Newfield is giving up his general agency 
duties and is continuing as a_ personal 
producer. W. C. Ulrich, who joined the 
company in 1943, will continue as sole 
general agent. 
=x * 


Manufacturers Life: Kenneth C. Wilson, 
C.L.U., with the company several years, 
has been named manager at Peterborough, 
Ontario, where he succeeds J. G. Allan, 
who has been named manager at Guelph, 
Ontario. Mr. Allan succeeds H. J. Jamie- 
son, retiring. 
xk * 


Massachusetts Mutual: The following 
have been elected assistant secretaries: 
James Greenwood (1932), Logan J. Mas- 
see (1931) and Howard G. Lundberg 
(1928). 

* & @ 


Metropolitan Life: Joseph F. Flood, with 
the company since 1925 in charge of its 
field management division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The genial, friendly host 
in the HEART of « 
Cleveland 
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Whether you come 








by train, plane or 














motor ... for business 

















or pleasure...you'll 








like the convenience of 








comfortable, friendly 
Hotel Cleveland. Only a 


few steps by covered 




















passage from Union Terminal 





trains and garage. Close 








to theatres, sporting events, 








stores, office buildings. Quiet, 











sleep-inviting rooms ... 








spirited, colorful new decora- 














tions . .. attentive service 











and sincerely warm 








hospitality will greet you. 














All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


On September 19 last, J. Everett Rowe, 
3rd vice president, died at age 56. 


x * * 


Monarch Life (Canada): R. W. Knechtel, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1933, has 
been named superintendent of agencies. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: J. M. Wickman, formerly 
secretary of the North American Life & 
Casualty of Minnesota, has been named 
manager of the accident and sickness insur- 
ance operations. 


x * * 


National Life of Canada: John Gorham, 
with the company since 1948, has been 
promoted to associate actuary. 


x @ @® 


New York Life: Forrest Huffman, in the 
group business since 1935 and most recently 
with the Equitable Society, and Stewart 
Waring, Jr., in the group end of the busi- 
ness since 1937 and most recently with 
Johnson and Higgins, have been appointed 
group sales supervisor and group field as- 
sistant, respectively. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual Life: William P. 
Hughes, formerly vice president and secre- 
tary of the Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund of New York, has been named assist- 
ant director of agencies. 


me. & 


Northwestern National: C. Roger Hodney 
(1946) and John L. McCullough, Jr. (1949) 
have been promoted to field supervisors 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan and Columbus, 
Ohio, respectively. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Joseph J. Stall, with the 
company since 1947 and acting manager 
of the Los Angeles Group Insurance Office. 
has been promoted to manager. He will 
also have charge of the Phoenix, Arizona 
and San Diego Group offices. 


es 2 & 


Pan-American Life: W. K. Guttery, in the 
business since 1938, and most recently with 
the General Amercan Life, has been named 
general agent in Anniston, Alabama, with 
headquarters at 221-22 Radio Building. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: The following Canadian 
agency appointments have been announced: 
William Keir, as manager at Toronto: 
H. F. Ruiter, manager at Hamilton and 
J. M. Wilson, manager at Winnipeg. 


xk * 


Penn Mutual: Wayne Clover, Jr., with 
the company since the end of the war, has 
been named general agent at Columbia. 
Missouri, with headquarters at 1001A East 
Broadway. At the same time, C. Dan Cur- 
tis was named associate general agent: 


Philadelphia Life: James H. Burdick, {or 
the past 12 years with the Home Lite in 
thelr Philadelphia Agency, has been nanicd 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: At the company’s 100th 
birthday banquet it was announced twat 
19 members of the field supervisory staff 
have been promoted to managership of 
various agencies from coast to coast and 
two managers have been transferred to 
larger agencies. In making the announce- 
ment, D. Gordon Hunter, agency vice presi- 
dent, said: “All 21 managers are products 
of Phoenix Mutual’s training program and 
have been brought up from the ranks of our 
own field force.” The changes are: Creeley 
S. Buchanan, C.L.U., to Manchester, N. H.; 
Jacob F. Collar, C.L.U., Tulsa; Frederick 
J. Connor, Oklahoma City; Lloyd E. Cran- 
dall, Providence, R. I1.; Conrad A. Elverum, 
Watertown, S. D.; Robert W. Ferguson, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Charles E. Goodfellow, 
Atlanta, Ga.; William A. Hunt, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Warren Ingalls, Baltimore; George 
H. Jennings, C.L.U., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Edgar W. Lakin, Charlotte, N. C.; Glenn 
R. Larson, Hollywood, Calif.; J. Edward 
Lupien, Detroit, Mich.; Bernard S. Lyon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; L. M. B. Morrissey, Jr., 
Davenport, lowa; B. Wheat Randle, Dallas, 
Texas; Donald R. Schied, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Paul P. Stewart, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Howard E. Taylor, Oakland, Calif.; Harry 
C. Todd, Chicago Central Agency and 
Albert z. W vodward, C.L.U . Los Angeles, 
Calif 


x * * 


Pilot Life: James S. McCollum has been 
appointed general agent for the company 
at Jackson, Miss. 


x * * 


Postal Life: Has established another gen- 
eral agency in Manhattan called “Namco 
Agency, Inc.”’ This is a contraction of the 
words “New American Company.” Prin- 
cipals of the new agency are Alexander 
Rotenberg, president-treasurer; Chaim I. 
Etner, vice president & managing director 
and Norman Rothblatt, district manager 
All are experienced life insurance men. One 
of the unusual characteristics of the Agency 
is that a total of 12 foreign languages can 
be spoken by its members. In short, they 
are prepared to do a life insurance business 
with any nationality in his or her own 
tongue. 

A new tri-borough agency has_ been 
created by Daniel Lifton, with the com- 
pany since last June, and Harold DeMian, 
with the company since last September, 
to serve Brooklyn and Long Island. Head- 
quarters will be at 108-O8 Queens Boule- 
vard, Forest Hills. 





kk * 


Prudential: William C. Maloid, with the 
company since 1934, has been promoted 
from assistant to associate counsel, and 
Armand C. Stalnaker was promoted to 
assistant general manager. 

Robert L. Cowden, C.L.U., with the com- 
pny since 1939 and most recently a super- 
v‘cor in the regional office at Cleveland. 
has been promoted to manager of the 
Cleveland district office #5, succeeding 
Lloyd P. Williamson, who has retired. 
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Kenneth L. Brooks, C.L.U., active in the 
company’s sales promotion operations since 
1940, has been promoted to associate direc- 
tor of sales promotion. 

Marion E. Hetler, with the company 
since 1939 and most recently staff manager 
at Bucyrus, Ohio, has been named manager 
of the Lorain District office. 

Arthur L. Freeman, with the company 
since the end of the war, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly established 
Boise district office in Idaho. He was for- 
merly located in Tucson, Arizona. 


x *k * 


Republic National Life: The following 
company changes have recently been an- 
nounced: E. F. Brewer, with the company 
7 years and most recently assistant secre- 
tary and chief underwriter, is now assist- 
ant vice president in charge of home office 
underwriting; Colin E. McRae, in the busi- 
ness with the Southwestern Life since 1937, 
to assistant secretary and chief underwriter 
and R. E. Bunn to associate director of 
agency training. Previously Mr. Bunn was 
assistant manager of the Dallas Agency of 
the Southland Life. 


a 


Security Life & Accident: Sidney V. 
Badger, an experienced insurance man, has 
been named general agent for the company 
for San Mateo County, California. 


x 2 @ 


Southland Life: Forrest Gregory, with the 
company since 1945 and most recently 
manager at Tyler, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed field superintendent, a newly cre- 
ated post necessitated by the rapid ex- 
pansion of the company. Jack H. Vance, 
with the company since 1947, has been 
named Mr. Gregory's successor as manager 
at Tyler. 


x * * 


Union Central: W. C. Dunkhorst, with 
the company since 1913 and assistant treas- 
urer for the past 19 years, has been named 
treasurer succeeding the late George W. 
Pansiera. 


x* *k * 


United States Life: A new general agency 
has been established for the company at 
271 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
made up of Messrs. Fred O. Becher, assist- 
ant vice president; William P. White, di- 
rector of sales & service, group division 
and Alfred H. Winston, former executive 
assistant, all in the home office. 

Dennis Hardcastle, who joined the com- 
pany in 1948, has been promoted from 
supervisor in the A. & H. Department to 
field assistant in the agency department. 

Samuel R. Kristt, in the business since 
1929 with different companies and most 
recently a supervisor for the Berkshire 
Life, has been named manager of the 
company’s newly opened branch office at 
1204 State Tower Building, Syracuse, New 
York. 


& &.m2 


Universal Life & Accident: Maurice I. 
Carlson, C.L.U., in the business since 1922, 
has been named director of ordinary sales, 
@ new field which the company recently 
entered. 


For November, 1951 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON- 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 


IN THE 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston . Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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€ a pleasure and a 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 
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Specializing—tfrom page 28 





average incomes and a certain group 
of younger women who are definitely 
on the way up. Most all my pol- 
icyholders are college graduates. 
These women are intelligent and 
objective, and catch on very quickly 
indeed. In fact, many already know 
something about insurance and are 
interested to know what they can 
accomplish by owning insurance. | 
call on all women who hold down 
good positions. 

































































Female Who's Who 


I have a very impressive group of 
policyholders that have given me 
permission to use their names. One 
insurance journal has stated that my 
Million Dollar List reads like a 
“Who's Who” among business and 
professional women. 

I confine my efforts more or less 
to one occupation at a time. By 
and large | prefer to write single 
women in good positions, or any 
women on their own, as widows or 






























































but the married woman sometimes 
feels a false security just because 
she is married. Some have even 
said to me, “Well, why should I 
worry? My husband is going to 
take care of me.” 

I frankly pooh-pooh this optimis- 
tic attitude and ask her what makes 
her so sure that her husband will 
even be around when she grows old. 
I point out that husbands are perish- 
able assets ; that they die; that they 
even run off with blondes; that we 
might just as well face it and be 
realistic. While husbands make nice 
pets, it’s imprudent to depend upon 
someone else for your own security 
later on. Husbands have no guar- 
anteed cash value. 

I do not limit 
as to age. I write 
amounts on girls as young as 23, 
but I write the more substantial 
policies on women of 38 and 40, and 
many good sized policies on women 
up to 55 and a few older. The young 
girl is easy to sell because of the 
low premium, but the older woman 
is easier to sell because she’s much 


my policyholders 
a lot of $5,000.00 





Prospecting should be kept en 
tirely separate from selling.  R:n- 
ning around with a brief case »nd 
talking to anyone who will li-en 
is the hard way. I never use a brief 
case any more because brief cases 
sort of suggest someone is going to 
try to sell somebody something. | 
try to look as little like an insurance 
agent as is possible; almost every- 
one is afraid of insurance agents. 
I don’t call on a lot of people. | 
call on a few very select ones. 


Approach 


I make my prospect feel im- 
portant. Everyone likes to feel im 
portant. I simply go to call on any 
woman who is doing an unusually 
good job, and tell her I wanted to 
meet her because I understand she’s 
quite a gal. I keep it on a strictly 
friendly basis. I tell her that | am 
Mrs. Wyatt from New York Life 
Insurance Company, and that | spe 
cialize in investment insurance for 
top-flight women. If I see that she 
is thinking that I don’t look like 


divorced women. 
I want to make it clear that I am 
certainly not ‘against’ husbands, 
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Also, older women usually 


in retirement in- I know what I’m talking about, | 
tell her only one Nylic woman in 


1oney to save. the United States writes as much 
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people . . . and hire them. 

To NATIONAL OLD LINE the “right people” 
are men with vision and integrity . men to 
whom life insurance means a chance to give service. 
They are also hard-headed business men—men who 
know their full abilities . . . and intend to win 
the rewards they’re entitled to. 

Working together, they’ve produced, in addition to 
a complete line of wholly competitive conventional 
policies, a group of Institutional Policy contracts 
that are without comparison. Designed for the pur 
pose of establishing a foundation upon which to 
build and grow, these Profit-Sharing policies pro- 
vide unusual investment opportunities with insur- 
ance protection. Distributed by annual allotments, 
they justly merit the attraction of those to whom 
they are offered, and their saleability # unequalled. 


a 
“A Quarter-Century of Service” 
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E fictle Rock, Arkansas 
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insurance as | do, and that all my 
business is written on women just 
like herself. 

I tell her that I intend to send her 
my famous letter, and that I want 
her to read it. I tell her my letter is 
long, but not to throw it away- 
that it’s very important. I tell her 
that I'll call her after she’s had time 
to really read my letter, and that if 
she’s the least bit interested to let 
me give her actual figures. Then if 
she likes the idea fine,—and if she 
doesn’t, fine. I tell her that she 
needn't be afraid of me; that I am 
most non-violent, and that I am 
not hard-up for business. I tell her 
that I must have her birthday in 
order to give her correct figures. 
sirthdays give me no trouble. 

My approach takes not over five 
minutes. I can tell in five minutes 
whether or not I want to spend any 
further time on this woman. If you 
have any “feel” at all, you can judge 
pretty well a woman’s caliber in 
ve minutes. I am careful to whom 

send my letter. I send no more 
han twenty per month, and I close 

out 50 per cent of these women. 
cing particular saves wear and tear 
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. A money-making General Agent’s Contract 
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on me. A lot of energy can be used 
up uselessly. It’s better to have a 
few good interviews than a hundred 
poor ones. It’s a lot less work, too. 


Letter Sells 


My letter is my right hand, and 
begins my selling for me. In it I 
outline briefly the plan. I include 
an article that I have had printed, 
describing the advantages of insur- 
afice over any other type of invest- 
ment. I include some valuable and 
pertinent information on Social Se- 
curity. No one understands the newly 
revised Act, and everyone is inter- 
ested. I include my Million Dollar 
list of policyholders for her to check 
through. Because I stay within cer- 
tain well-defined groups, my pros- 
pect usually knows some of my 
policyholders. I also include any 
recent publicity with my picture. 
My letter is long, as I warned her, 
but I believe that a good letter can 
do a better job of selling on busy 
women than can be done in person. 
At least, it gets her in the proper 
frame of mind. She knows what I’m 
going to talk about—it’s no secret— 


if she says that she isn’t interested 
after reading the letter, I never 
ask her for any further time. | 
don’t waste my time on the reluctant 
ones. There are too many who are 
interested. 

A long letter may seem an un- 
likely way to sell, but women will 
read simply volumes, at their leisure, 
if it makes sense, on the way to work 
or at home in bed. They nearly all 
read my letter and absorb more of 
it than I could possibly get across in 
an hour in a personal interview. I 
suggest that you work up a good 
letter and let it do your first selling. 

After reading the letter; if the 
prospect doesn’t flatly state that 
she’s not interested, I take her to 
the best place in town for lunch. I 
have her figures all set up in a brief, 
readily understandable illustration. 
No long stories, just what she pays 
in and what she gets back. She al- 
ready knows the rest. I close all my 
business on lunch hours. I have to 
have it all set up beforehand and 
know exactly what I’m doing. 

I believe in being brutally honest. 
Most older women exist in a pitiable 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Specializing—Continued 


situation. They simply will not die. 
Women are living to antiquity. They 
live longer every year, and the need 
for a decent basic income is most 
urgent. 

In selling Retirement Income, 
don’t make your prospect grow old 
by herselfi—grow old with her. 
Don’t use vague terms. Most people 
can't picture themselves growing 
old. It’s an unpleasant idea. She 
doesn’t care to picture herself sitting 
on a park bench, her hair not 
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combed, shoes worn out, she can't 
see so well, maybe digging in the 
trash can. She thinks it’s too bad 
about old people like that, but that 
it certainly isn’t going to happen to 
her! So she just closes up her mind 
to that idea. 

Tell her that you know if you, 
yourself, have no income, and were 
totally dependént, your own son-in- 
law is likely to inquire, “How long 
is your mother going to stay? We 
are so crowded. Why doesn't she 
go live with George ?” 

But if you have a little money 
coming in every month, it’s a dif- 
ferent story. Your son-in-law is 
much more likely to say, “Why 
doesn’t your mother come live with 
us? I can fix up that back room. 
It’s so nice to have the old lady 
around.” 

Seriously, most women do not 
look forward to living with their 
children. Women do not lose their 
feelings just because they grow old. 
It isn't pleasant to have to ask for 
every cent she needs. It’s always 
a nice feeling to have a little money 
she can call her own. Even a little 
money makes life a lot rosier. 


Nothing to Show 


It is pitiful to see, as I do, in- 
numerable good, stable women who 
have held down good paying posi- 
tions for twenty or twenty-five years, 
who have nothing to show for it but 
a lot of good suits and an apartment 
full of furniture. These older women 
are afraid, and rightly so. I believe 
you will be doing a very real service 
to women by showing them that in- 
vestment insurance is the safest and 
best property they can buy; that 
they'll always have a little money of 
their own if they annuitize their in- 
surance holdings. 

I ask my prospect : “Will you have 
a decent income later on, or won't 
you?” It’s something you will have 
to decide for yourself. No one is 
going to do it for you. 

If my prospect says she owns 
property, or something or other from 
which she expects to derive income, 
I tell her I hope she will be rich when 
she’s old, and if she is, she can give 
this money away to the worthy poor. 
But if these other things don’t pan 
out, as so often they don’t, she'll 
still have this income. She can de- 


pend on it. It will be there as | ing 
as she lives. 

[ explain that Social Security will 
be a very real help to her, for while 
Social Security in itself is inade- 
quate, being the minimum amount 
necessary to maintain life, it provides 
a firm foundation upon which to 
build a decent basic guaranteed life 
income. If she can add even a li/ile 
monthly income to her Social Secu- 
rity benefit so that, between the two, 
she'll have $75.00 or $100.00 a 
month, she certainly won't be rich; 
but she won't have to live with her 
son-in-law. 


Wonderful Opportunity 


There is a wonderful opportunity 
in relatively Casy, non-competitive 
among the country’s business women 
for any agent who honestly will try 
to do a good job for women. This 
field of insurance is virtually un- 
touched. My chief concern is not 
for the insurance agent, however. It 
is for the countless thousands of 
fine women who will be deprived of 
the satisfaction and peace of mind 
one experiences from owning a well- 
rounded insurance program, and 
from the knowledge that as long as 
they live, they'll never be dependent 

simply because no one ever got 
around to giving them a clear picture 
of what insurance will do for them. 

Women agents have a_ better 
chance to write these substantial 
women than men agents do. Firstly, 
because lots of women don’t particu- 
larly care to discuss their business 
with men, whereas they don’t mind 
talking with another woman about 
a problem common to them both. 
Another thing, women are more ac- 
cessible to women than to men 
agents. I get into places where no 
red-blooded man would be caught 
dead. 

If you are not doing most of your 
business on important women, you 
are missing the best possible mar- 
ket. Life insurance fills a need which 
is universal among women and which 
cangot be met in any other way. 


Stop us if you've heard this one. A chap 
writing the history of his family ran into 
a snag and went to a college professor for 
advice. "I find that one of my relatives 
was electrocuted at Sing Sing; how shall | 
handle that?" “It's very simple,” was the 
professorial reply; “just say that he occupied 
the chair of applied electricity at one of 
our public institutions.” 
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Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lord Baltimore A ag Baltimore, Md. 
Marks, Walter N., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass, 
Metropolitan Life, New York, x. 2. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


Minn. 


Kaaeceseaes Back C over 


PE I, kc ccccacedeees 


MEE Reseesctcsceccce 


Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Y. 


i Tonk Life, New York 
& H. Campaign) 
ine American Life, Toro 
(Occupational Ratings Reduced) 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
EMER, SUNION n oc wccdacsccaces Nov. 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) ..Oct. 
Occidental Life, Los ape 
(45 Years Old) 
Pacific Mutual, Lor Angeles” 
(Prepaid Medica! Insurance) 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Sale) 
(Stock Sale Approved) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
een ee RRA ee Nov. 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Favorably Examined) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Enters A. & H. Field) .......... June 102 
(Beal Heads Public Relations) ..June 102 
(Lowers Group Annuity Rates) ..June 1038 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense 
Insurance 
(Rates Reduced) 
Pyramid Life, Topeka 
(Changes) ...... Scesesheape éo00re0 Sept. 39 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(See Lincoln National Life) 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 


.-July 34 


Oct. 91 


National Equity Life, 


National Old Life, 
National Reserve, 
Neenah Paper Co., 
Nelson and Warren, 


New World Life, 
New York Life, 


Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National, 
Pacific Mutual Life, 
Pan American Life, 
Penn Mutual Life, 
Peoples Life, 
Philadelphia Life, 
Pilot Life, 


Reliance Life, 


Little 
National Life and Accident, 
Little 
Topeka, 
Neenah, 
St. Louis, } 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, 
Seattle, 
New York, N. 
North American Reassurance, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 


Greensboro, 
Provident Life and Accident, 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Samaritan lite, Duluth 
(Changes to Old Line) ...... 
State Farm, Bloomington 
(Fuller President) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(White Dies) 
Surety Life, Greenville 
(New Company) ......ccccsescccced July 35 
Tennessee Valley Life, Jackson 
(New Company) 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Preferred Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(Moves) 
(Group Polio) 

Union Mutual, Portland 
(Non-Can Liberalizations) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

(Barkley President) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Taking over All States Life) 
United States Life, New York 
(Letter Writing Course) 
(New Hospital Policy) 
(Baby Group Casualty) 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Reinsures Beacon Life) Jun 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Adult Payor Benefit) 
(“Package” Plan) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(150% Stock Dividend) 


Rock, Ark. 
Nashville, T 
Rock, Ark 
Kan. 

Wis. 


Mass. 
Ww ash. 


New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles, 
Raleigh, 
Cincinnati, 
Old Republic Credit Life, 


a s 
Ohio 
Chicago, 


Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 


Mass 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frankfort, 


Ind. 


Philadelphia, 
mn. ©. 


Che attanooga, 
J. 


Remington Rand (Business agg gh Div.) New York, N. Y. 


Royal Typewriter Co., 


Security Mutual Life. 
Security Mutual Life, 


Shenandoah Life, 
Sheraton Hotels, 
Sikes Co., Inc., 


Southern Life, 
Speakman, 


New York, 

New York, N ¥. 
Lincoln, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Sheppard Envelope Co., 
Boston, 
The, Buffalo, : 
Simpla Research and Mts. Co., Ine., 
Soundscriber Corp., The, 
Atlanta, 
Frank M., 


Neb. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Mass. 

N. ¥ 

New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Ga. 


Philadelphia, 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Can. 


Tiffany & Co., 


Carl A., 


Chicago, Il. 
Tishman Realty & Construction Co., 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S. 


New York, N. Y. 
, Chicago, Tl. 


Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Union Mutual, 
United Benefit Life, 


Portland, 
Omaha, 


Maine 
Neb. 


United Insurance, Chicago, IW. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 


Chicago, Til 


Ww rest Coast Life, San F rancisco, ( ‘al. 


Wi ickenden, * wares and Associates, Ine., Fe York, N. Y. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, , 3 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 


Woodward, 


Ryan, Sharp and ‘Dav is, New York, | ef 
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